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-SEASON’S GREETINGS. 


‘T'o: Anyone 
seeking income 
from standby funds” 


Note: Advantages of a 
Chicago Federal Savings account 


Insured Safe — free from fluctuation, traditionally available. 
F.S.L.I.C. coverage available far beyond the standard $10,000. We have 
always paid withdrawals immediately. 


Good Earnings — reliable, attractive rate, cash or compounded. 
Paid every six months. Rate relatively constant and yielding more than 
most stable short-term investments. 


Handiest Form — mail; no market-watching, no charges of any kind. 
Specifically authorized for corporate and trust. Fluctuation-free, no dates 
or lists to watch, no fees to pay. 


Proved in Use — more than 25 years serving organizations like yours. 


Write or Phone for facts on any question or appointment — in your office, 
if you wish — attention Thomas K. Maley, Savings Manager. 


*Business or Personal funds expected to be held at least one’ 


avings 


100 N. State St. at Washington 
Financial 6-4200 
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I especially like the col- 
mns by Leo Fischer, 
Warren Brown and Wil- 
am Gleason. I also like 
Eatlo’s cartoon.’’ 


Donald A. Kriske, 
truck driver, 
4025 N. Marmora av. 


‘I like the coverage you 
‘ive the Bears, Sox and 
stubs. I also enjoy the 
oxing stories of Wendell 
mith.’’ 

Ralph Whittle, 


waiter, 
4457 N. Paulina st. 


Who reads 
CHICAGO’S AMERICAN? 


‘““The American has, in 
my opinion, the best pic- 
tures—both local and 
wirephoto—of any paper 
I have ever read.’’ 


George Christl, 
service station owner, 
8729 Merrill av., Niles 


** fete ed 


‘*T like everything about 
Chicago’s American. It’s 
well written and gives me 
all the news. It’s my fa- 
vorite paper.”’ 

Richard H. Parker, 


baker, 
1533 W. Oakdale av. 


“I’m a Black Hawk fan 
and you have the best 
coverage of all sports. 
Don Moulton is the best 
hockey writer in town.”’ 


Frank Guida, 
bellboy, 
827 W. Arthinaton st. 


‘‘The food buys listed 
each Thursday are won- 
derful. I am also partial 
to health and child rear- 
ing features.’’ 


Yvonne Carlson, 
housewife, 
9339 Linder, Skokie 


“we do,” say enthusiastic Chicagolanders 


CHICAGO'S AMERICAN 
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ONE OF A SERIES DEPICTING MARKET AREAS SERVED BY INLAND ¢ART BY NICKOLAS SIDJAKOV 


INLAND 
STEEL 


Ifs 


Gateway to the — 


Vast is this territory, 


great northwest, Sas eee ae 
the Twin Cities = a | ¢ 

form an enor- NPO- RTH 

mous distribu- Wehes | pe 

tion center— a 5 


covering all 
of Minnesota, 
North Dakota 
and the north- 
erm nalitao 


shipping the 
products of its 


sawed 


South Dakota. 
A tremendous 


industries over 


land, yet every- 


thousands of 

square miles. 

And here, Inland 

serves— furnishing the steels from 
which Minnesota’s thriving industries produce 
air conditioners, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
cranes, derricks — bridges, railway cars, farm 
cultivators, bins, batteries of all-steel silos, struc- 
tures for an expanding petrochemical industry 
—millions of cans for this fertile land’s great 
food-packing industry—diverse products like 
corrugated metal culverts, electrical controls 
and equipment for Minnesota’s famous millers. 


Inland men, representatives of their company, 
make this land their home—love it for its lakes 
and forests—are proud of its heritage. Here, is 
the source of the Mississippi, Father of Waters. 
Here, is the famous Mayo Clinic. Here, are the 
Mesabi iron mines and the great ore shipping 
port of Duluth. This is the land of Paul Bunyan 
and of Sinclair Lewis and of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. And from this land comes 
Scotch Tape, Univac, sugar beets, canning corn, 
peas, potatoes, wheat to feed the world and mil- 
lions of Christmas trees to gladden the hearts 
of children all over America. 


where Inland is a 


familiar name— 


welcomed as a good 
neighbor, respected 
for the quality of its 
products, unstinting 
metallurgical counsel, its dependable service. 
Here, Inland has grown as the area’s industries 
grew and expanded—sharing good times and bad 
—learning through intimate experience as the 
men who built the plants and made the products 
grew in stature and in technical knowledge. 


Here, Inland has served for many decades—en- 
joying the confidence and friendship of north- 
west businessmen and civic leaders—and here 
Inland will continue to serve in all the years 
to come. 


INLAND 


30 West Monroe Street 


Sel tats eGov eeNnINGY 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago » Davenport + Detroit » Houston - Indianapolis 
Kansas City » Milwaukee » New York « St. Louis - St. Paul 

Other Members of the Inland Family 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. ® 


Inland Steel Products Company 
Inland Steel Container Company* 
Inland Lime & Stone Company* 
* Division 
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66 years of service to the Industrial Middle West 
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Rendering of New Plant now under construction for U. S. Aluminum Siding Corp. 


Thirteen New Plants now Located In 


Clearing’s Franklin-Mannheim District 


Franklin Avenue west of Mannheim Road 


Franklin Park, Illinois 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT The company offers the services of a complete 


engineering and construction department, archi- 


d fi i ither a | ] 
FOR MODERN PLANTS de purchaie-<bherndaan age cee 


toward a compieted project. 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 


Cc he ; ce S j tee Ava ; la b i e Street, Chicago,” or call RAndoltph 6-0135. 
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CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGOLAND 


VOICE 


OF BUSINESS 


_ READER’S VIEWPOINT | Volume 57 ©  #Number11 @® December, 1960 


To the Editor: 
_I am my own secretary today .. . 
ust want to congratulate you on 
your editorial about our good friend Contents | 
2d Sullivan. 
LEONARD HICcKs Chicago's Schools — Quality 
VICE PRESIDENT AND Sle ire) ciely. eres te By James C. Worthy 17 


MANAGING EDITO =e ey 
page America’s Most Neglected Market. By -Phil sHirschame) 


PICK-CONGRESS HOTEL 
What's Ahead in State Legislature?__By Preston Peden 22 

a wae ae ean SherelectrarStory= se By William Littlewood 23 

deaths during the Christmas season Busmess Highlights:in Pictures...) ee 24 

aave been the highest of any period 

of similar length during the year. 

Usually, Christmas Eve or the work 

jay immediately preceding the holi- 

day has shown the highest number | Kbegqular Features 

af deaths of any single day in the 3 

year. Eye on Chicagoland... ee oh 

Police records establish firmly that 

‘n most of these fatal Christmas Eve 


Patterns of Recession and Recovery By John K. Langum 9 


accidents one or more of the persons Metropolitan Chicago Trends... ee 10 
‘nvolved had been drinking. It is eee. 

srobable that many of the persons The Editor's Page ee 13 
who were under the influence of al- Here). there -and Everywhere. eee 14 
c, peep Aialone sat anoffice Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area Sh 
~ Drunk driving is a bigger factor transportation. Gnd \ilraihic. 2s 2. = ee 35 
in Chicago traffic deaths than is gen- ec ncioton News ee Lee. Se eee 44 


erally realized. Certainly it is the 
Most serious at Christmas time. Stop Me — If 50 
I am addressing this letter now, 
several weeks before December 24th, 
because many companies will shortly 

e planning Christmas parties. Many 
smployers believe that employes en- | Published since 1904... by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
es Bere Vhis Bey otis and Industry ¢ 30 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. e FRanklin 2-7700 
and certainly it does not lie within | 
my authority 2 Superintendent of Alan Sturdy, Editor . Walter Beverly Dean, Associate Editor 
Police to instruct them in this matter. 

- But I do wish to urge all employ- 


Gordon Rice, Advertising Manager 


Published monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with 


S and office managers to do away offices at James and North Cook eS ole Ill., ane 30 West rane pean! 
¥ 5 7 1 i 3, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic $3. a year; three years .50; foreign 
ith liquor at Christmas parties. Ex- anion year; single capies 35 cents. ere as ere ar pe ane ce tae 
erl the Post Office at Barrington, Ill., under the act o arch 3, . Copyright 
ogee the best teacher, tells us oy ‘he Chicago. Association of sp ommcire snd dncuetays Renn persion Gy pean. 
j i | i i i d Editorial Offices: 30 est onroe St., icago. Telephone anklin 
ae Pe e a aes! ned 4 erT00. Neither Commerce nor The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
an, be a very personal tragedy. sponsors or is committed to the views expressed by authors. Cover design copyrighted. 
| I am asking, therefore, that all POSTMASTERS ATTENTION: Copies returned under labels Form ee 
(One Othe plants and factories 3579 should be sent to 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois Kr 
z, UREAU 
an alcohol at holiday season parties Reina 


(Continuetd on page 37) 


How you, too, can enjoy 
a tax-free income 


Today, regardless of income, your taxes 
govern how well you live and how 
comfortably you will be able to retire. 

But there is a solution to the prob- 
lem: the purchase of state and munic- 
ipal bonds. With these issues, you 
can be assured of maturity payments 
during your retirement years plus a 
tax-free income for the years before 
you retire. 


Because these bonds are general 


obligations of cities and states to help 
finance community improvements 
such as schools, streets and highways, 
interest they earn is exempt from all 
present federal income taxes. Rates 
on many issues now run as high as 
344%. Tf you’re now in a 50% in- 
come tax bracket, your other invest- 
ments would have to earn 7% to 
equal this return. 

As a leading underwriter of state 


The Bond Department 


and municipal bonds, The First 
National Bank of Chicago can offer 
you a wide choice of issues from all 
over the nation, with maturities of 
from one to twenty-five years. 

If you are interested in tax exempt 
bonds as part of a retirement pro- 
gram, or as a current investment, get 
in touch with the men in our Bond 
Department —soon. It will be a real 
pleasure for us to serve you. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets + Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMEER F.D.1.C, 
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EYE ON CH ICAGOLAND 


Thomas H. Coulter 


Dear Member: 


ius) Your Association has already assumed a unique position of leader- 
ship in the field of export promotion. Within the last twelve months... | 
several new projects have been executed under a new program called 
"Operation Export-Chicago". Among these have been the Chicago International 
Trade Fair...the recent 80-man trade mission flight to Burope...the large 
"Made In Chicago" exhibit of products and services at the Vienna Inter- 
national Trade Fair...and Chicago's first World Trade Guide to products and 
services available in Chicago. 

| December 1 we announced additional projects for 1961. Among them 
are: A huge display of American products in a special export pavilion in 
the 1961 Chicago International Trade Fair...A new enlarged Chicago World 
Marketing and Inter-American Industries Conference to be held during the 
Fair...A special export opportunity bulletin for our members to provide 
leads and opportunities to quote on export business...An enlarged World 
Trade Division staff to provide additional services to members...A trade 
mission flight tour of Latin American countries as part of an export sales 
program in that area of the world....Participation in other trade fairs 
throughout the world with informative exhibits about Chicago as a world 
trade center and source of products and services...An overseas tourist 
promotion program to "Visit Chicago" as part of the government's "Visit 
U.S.A." program. 

Thus we join the efforts of Federal government agencies...as 
directed by the President of the United States...in a common effort to stim- 
ulate and increase our exports in order to reverse the unfavorable balance 
of payments situation which is serious. At the same time we can achieve 
for the Chicago business community realistic benefits. This can _be done 
only with the enthusiastic support of all phases of Chicago enterprise. 

We need exhibitors to participate in the 1961 Trade Fair's "Made 
in the U.S.A. Pavilion"...there are three plans to choose from with total 
costs as low as $750...and we need buyers from all over the world to come 
to see your exhibits...visit your factories...and attend the World Marketing 
and Inter-American Industries Conference. Last year 340 foreign buyers 
from 42 countries registered at our Fair. This year...with a special buyer 
promotion in Canada and Latin America we have set an objective of 1,000 
foreign buyers. Our trade mission flight to Latin America and other plans 
already underway give bright promise of achieving this objective. 

If you will join in this all-out effort...Chicago can assume the 
position of leadership in an area of critical need abounding with oppor- 
tunities that can project our community into an era of growth and prosperity 
unsurpassed in our generation. Our World Trade Division will furnish you 
with all information desired. 


With best wishes for the holiday season and a bright and_pros- 
perous New Year... 


Sincerely, 


Vi ou ON 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 
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Handy plug-in phone outlets 


CERTIFIED 


make your houses easier to Sell neverHowe 


This is just one big feature of a Telephone 
Planned home. Another is the concealed tele- 
phone wiring. Both of these features are impor- 
tant to home buyers. It means they can rearrange 
their phone locations as easily as moving a lamp, 
and without drilling holes in walls. Their long- 
range telephone needs are provided for. 

To help you sell, Illinois Bell is telling home 
buyers about the conveniences of Telephone 
Planning through its advertising. So be sure the 
houses you build include Telephone Planning. 
It's inexpensive to install while you’re building. 

If you call us during your planning stages, we'll 
help you include Telephone Planning in your blue- 
prints. We'll be happy to work right along with 
you. In Chicago, call 727-3351. Outside Chicago 
call your Bell Telephone business office. 


PLANNED 
HOME 


There are more than 200 two to five bedroom 


ranch style homes at Sunny Hill in Westmont. 
All are Telephone Planned homes. 


° 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
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Patterns of Recession 


And Recovery 


By JOHN K. LANGUM 


Vice President for Research and Statistics, 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 


and President, Business Economics, Inc. 


HE present recession is displaying 
marked differences as well as sim- 
iliarities as compared with the three 
previous postwar recessions during 
the years since World War II. 
Gross national product is, of 
sourse, the most comprehensive 
measure of the level of activity in 
‘he American economy. In analysis 
of business conditions, special im- 
portance attaches to the breakdown 
of gross national product between 
inventory change and final demand. 
The part of current output of goods 
and services—the dollar value of 
which is measured by gross national 
product—which is sold or taken off 
the market, comprises final demand. 
This part of current output of goods 
and services corresponds to final pur- 
~hases by consumers, businesses, gov- 
srnments, and foreigners. But that 
sart of current output of goods 
which is not sold constitutes addi- 
rions to business inventories. 
Another possibility exists, too. 
When business inventories are being 
-educed, final demand exceeds cur- 
sent output of goods and services. 
Data tor gross national product, 
inventory change, and final demand 
are shown in the table by quarters, 
in terms of seasonably adjusted an- 
nual rates, for the three preceding 
postwar recessions as well as for the 
first three quarters of 1960. It must 
be remembered that these data are 
in current dollars and the changes 
shown in part reflect price change, 
usualy increases, as well as changes 
in real volume. As indicated, the let- 
ter H signifies the high level before 
the recession of gross national prod- 
uct, inventory accumulation, and 
‘mal demand. Correspondingly, the 
letter L signifies the low level in the 
*ecession of gross national product 
ind final demand and the maximum 
vate of inventory accumulation. 
The record indicates some definite 
ors of the postwar busi- 
ess cycle. In each previous recession, 


# 


fross national product has declined 


December 


in large part because of a change 
from inventory accumulation to liq- 
uidation. From the fourth quarter 
of 1948 to the second quarter of 
1949, the swing from inventory in- 
crease, $4.3 billion, to inventory de- 
crease, $5.3 billion, amounted to 
$9.6 billion, somewhat more than 
the corresponding decline in gross 
national product. From the third 
quarter of 1953 to the second 
quarter of 1954, the swing in in- 
ventory change was $5.8 billion, as 
against the decline in gross national 
product of $9.9 billion. From the 
third quarter of 1957 to the first 
quarter of 1958, the swing in in- 
ventory change was $9.4 billion, as 
against the decline in gross national 
product of $16.3 billion. The full 
swing in inventory change from the 
quarter of maximum accumulation 
to the quarter of maximum liquida- 
tion was even greater than these 
changes from high quarter to low 
quarter for gross national product. 
It is readily apparent why these busi- 


INVENTORY CHANGE AND FINAL 
DEMAND 


Post-World War II Recessions 
(In billions of current dollars) 


Inventory Final 


Recession G.N.P. Change Demand 
1948-1949 
1948—III $264.0 $ 61H $257.9 
Vee 265.9H 4.3 261.6H 
1949-I __...- 259.8 0.0 259.8L 
6 ee 256.4L —5.3L 261.7 
1953-1954 
1953—II _...- 368.8H 3.1 ~ +365.7 
Ghee 367.1 0.7 366.4H 
[Vase 361.0 —4.6L 365.6 
1954-I __.- 360.0 —2.6 362.6 
ie 358.91 —2.7 361.6L 
1957-1958 
1957—II _.--- 442.1 27H 439.4 
Trees 448.3H 2.5 445.8H 
Veen 442.3 —12 443.5 
1958—-I_ ___..-- 432.0L —6.9L 438.9L 
1960-1961 
1960-I  ___-.- 501.3 114H 489.9 
joe 505.0H 5.3 499.7 
Nf} bee see 503.5 0.6 502.9H 
H—High level before the recession of 


G.N.P., inventory accumulation, and 
final demand. 

L—Low level in the recession of G.N.P. 
and final demand and maximum rate of 
inventory liquidation. 


ness declines have been referred to 
as inventory recessions. 

Concurrently with inventory 
change, final demand has declined 
during postwar recessions and_ has 
contributed somewhat to the decline 
in economic activity. ‘These declines 
in final purchases have been very 
slight, however, and have repre- 
sented virtually no more than a 
mere wavering. From the high quar- 
ter to the low quarter in terms of 
gross national product, the percent- 
age declines in final purchases were 
0.69 of one percent from 1948 to 
1949,1.31 percent from, 1953, to 1954; 
and 1.55 percent from 1957 to 1958. 
Such stability in final demand has 
reflected in part changes in the struc- 
ture of the private sectors in the 
economy and in part the effect of 
so-called built-in stabilizers. 

With this analysis as background, 
several observations may be made 
concerning the current recession. A 
major change from inventory ac- 
cumulation to little accumulation 
has already occurred. Although some 
overall liquidation of inventories 
undoubtedly lies ahead, even with 
a substantial rate of reduction, the 
major shift in the rate of inventory 
change has already occurred. The 
economy is not vulnerable to sharp 
decline ahead from inventory 
change. 


The absence of a severe rate of 
liquidation, such as was underway 
early in 1958, has significance for 
the future also. A sudden rise in the 
economy such as did occur from end- 
ing of inventory liquidation in 1958, 
cannot be expected. 

Beyond inventory adjustment, 
however, the economy faces still 
more fundamental problems. ‘These 
include the adequacy of underlying 
real demand for private durable 
goods and the serious deterioration 
in the profit situation already under- 
way. These problems are far deeper 
than inventory adjustments alone. 

No more than weakening of final 
demand is indicated, however. Thus 
the timing of inventory change in 
relation to changes in final demand 
has definite meaning for the shape 
and magnitude of the 1960-1961 re- 
cession and subsequent recovery. A 
sharp V-like movement is not in- 
dicated. A somewhat long, saucer- 
like movement now appears prob- 
able. The American economy faces 
some problem of adequate recovery 
but is in no danger of major decline. 
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Metropolitan Chicago Trends 


: ; : : Cumulative—10 Months 
Oct. 1960 Sept. 1960 Aug, 1960 Oct. 1959 o clavee % Change 
10/60 vs 10/59 1960 from 195% 
POPULATION AND GENERAL 
GROWTH TRENDS: 
Population—Metro. Chicago 6,743,316 on 
April 1, 1960 (1960 Census of Population) 
Recorded Births: 4 

= (Sea eae a AEs 8,058 8,332 8,758 8,366 — 3: Tye a ee 

—Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties). 13,254 13,608 14,152 13,356 — 0.8 T 126, ' 

Recorded Deaths: 

“Chicago... “sa Res NN ce a 3,305 3,078 3,095 3,155 + 48 T 33,240 + au 

—Metr. Area’ (6 Ill. Counties. 5,088 4,743 4,716 4,872 + 44 TiS = sa 
Marriage Licenses (Cook County) 4,998 5,550 6,040 4,937 ae U2 7 48,551 + 9. 
No. of Main Tel. in Serv. (Ill. Bell) (000) ¥: 

—Business Telephones —_.------. 330.7 330.1 329.1 320.5 + 32 LM 330.7 + oa 

—Residential Telephones 1,710.1 1,706.0 1,702.4 1,661.9 28 LM 1,710.1 + 2. 

INDUSTRY: pie = 
Index of Ind. Prod. (1947-49—100) ___ 132.0p 132.3 130.7 129.0 SL) A 135.5p af Lo 
Steel Production (000 Tons) ...._——_1,314.1 1,321.0 1,313.0 95.2 ** I 16,885.6 425.2 
Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957=100) N.A. 98.2 102.3 96.9 N.A. AX 101.5 +4059 
Ind. Gas Consumed—Chgo. (000 Therms) 13,819 12,285 11,996 14,326 — 3.5 T 143,398 — 2.0 
Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.) _1,978 2,023 2,113 1,842 4+ 4 ait 19,768 + 5.6 
Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953=100) 64.0 61.5 62.8 64.9 — 14 aN 61.2 —15.7 

TRADE: 

Dept. Store Indexes (1947-49=100) 

—Sales (Seasonally Adjusted) —____ 130 12] 121 129 = 08 A 123 0.0 

—Inventories (Seasonally Adjusted) ____ 145 147 147 139 +. 4.3 A 143 AER 
Retailer’s Occupation Tax Collections 

(Municipal Tax Excluded) (000) 

Sa CNTCA 90 = see ener ys eee NFA ea t9.548 eee S eo 25d $ 10,104 N.A. Tx $ 91,468 =113:9 

—Chicago Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties). NA. $ 16,660 $ 16,173 $ 17,173 N.A. Tx $154,759 = 0M 
Consumer Price Index (1947-49=100) 

Pad l@ettems— Chicago se eee 130.7 130.4 130.3 129.3 =teeied A 129.8 eles 
New Passenger Cars—No. of (R. L. Polk) 22,880 19,726 24,237 23,117 = 1.0 269,269 1-76.65) 
Water Imports, Exc. Grain (Sh. Tons)... _N.A. 24,643 25,290 47,129 N.A. Tx 196,253 NN Agant 
Water Exports, Exc. Grain (Sh. Tons). _N.A. 77,587 102,280 70,859 N.A. Tx 602,413 NAG aay 
Steel Mill Imp.—Port of Chi. (Sh. Tons). N.A. 7,302 7,760 28,290 N.A aise 53,088 =Ginea 


_ ¥F=Total of 10 month. Tx=:Total of 9 months. A=Average of 10 Months. Ax=Average of 9 months. LM=Latest Month. P=Prelim- 
ary. N.A.—Not Available.. *Indicates residential vacancy rate. r=Revised. **Steel Strike July 15 to Nov. 7, 1959. (Cont. on page 28) 


WANT CANS IN A HURRY ? | 


tity--one or thousands 


diate Delive 


4445 Cottage Grove Ave. e Chicago 15, Ill. 
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It takes more 
than bricks 
and mortar to 
expand plant 
facilities 


Whether your building pro- 
gram calls for adding square 
footage to your plant, or a 
new company to your cor- 
porate family, you'll find the 
people at the Continental 
very helpful. Lending money, 
of course, is our principal 
function. But guidance in fi- 
nancial planning—‘“‘money 
management’’—is often 
equally valuable. How about 
you—is yours a problem of 
money, or of deciding how 
best to use it? Whether your 
business is large or small, let’s 
discuss the answer together. 


TWWENTAL JULLONOTS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CONPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90 


CON 


Member F. D. 1. C. 


December 11 


BLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Subsidiary of 


Philadelphia—DEwey 4.7255, 
Chicago—KEnwood 6-2244. 
New York—COrtlandt 7-8533 


Boston—HOmestead 9-0022 
Jersey City—SWarthmore 8-2233 
Cleveland—VUIcan’3-41'66 


‘Cooperation Deserved 


‘Orlando W. Wilson, Superintendent of Police, in a 
‘letter to Chief Executive Officer Thomas H. Coulter 
[has requested the Association to ask its members to 
‘help Chicago police officers observe the following 
‘rule of the department: 

“The solicitation or acceptance of rewards, gifts 
or gratuities of any kind by any member of the de- 
partment is forbidden. This rule does not exclude 
‘the acceptance of gifts from relatives and close friends 
with whom gifts are normally exchanged at Christ- 
‘mas time, birthdays, anniversaries, and similar oc- 
casions.” 

Superintendent Wilson said in his letter: 

“Over the years it has apparently been common 
practice to remember Chicago policemen at Christ- 
mas with gifts of money and other things of value. 
{ recognize that many of these gifts are well-inten- 
tioned and represent only the Christmas spirit of 
giving. On the other hand, many are hand-outs for 
past or anticipated favors and border on bribery. The 
former is demeaning to the good policeman and puts 
him in the position of accepting a gratuity that is 
beneath his dignity and station; the latter is frankly 
intended to corrupt him. 

“Because a line cannot easily be drawn between 
sincere gifts and those which are intended to cor- 
rupt or to reward for past or anticipated favors, it 1s 
necessary to prohibit all gifts and gratuities. It is 
our hope and intention to raise policemen’s salaries 
to a level at which they can live comfortably without 
looking forward to unauthorized compensation of 
any sort.” 

Every citizen of Chicago has a vital stake in the 
job Superintendent Wilson has undertaken to re- 
build the effectiveness and reputation of the city’s 
10,000 man police force. His request deserves abso- 
lute cooperation. 


Tax Threat to Middle-Income Housing 


Recently George H. Dovenmuehle, chairman of 
Dovenmuehle, Inc., and chairman of the Urban Re- 
newal Committee of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry told the Association’s Board of 
Directors: ‘““The greatest increase in taxes has been 
in the realm of the walk-up apartment where the 
margin of profit to the landowner is narrowest. Own- 
ers of such property are the ones we've depended 
upon to give employes decent living conditions near 


editors page 
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their work and to rehabilitate our city. We have the 
highest construction costs in the land and the high- 
est Operating cost per apartment and now real estate 
taxes have become so high that incentive to create 
this type of housing is ended.” 

Dovenmuehle told the Directors that the owner of 
a typical three-year-old apartment building with a 
normal sized mortgage, after paying interest and 
figuring only a five per cent vacancy, collects only 33 
days of rent for himself —and the U. S. government 
takes a bite of that. In a typical case, he said, the 
actual return is only 3.1 per cent on the owner’s 
equity — and “it looks as if this will be cut to 2.5 
per cent next year because of further increases in 
local taxes.” 

The effect, he poimted out, is that Chicago em- 
ployers are handicapped in competing effectively for 
good employes. Dovenmuehle suggested that interest 
rates paid by owners of walk-up apartments have 
been too high and that innovations both in construc- 
tion and in building service have been ignored by 
the unions. He called for a remodeling of the tax 
structure so that “real estate doesn’t have to carry 
the full load.” 

A few days ago, Dovenmuehle’s statements were 
reinforced by the announcement of Anthony G. 
Allison, executive vice president of the Chicago Real 
[state Board that rents would be increased next 
spring roughly 10 percent for apartment dwellers 
“because of a 10 per cent increase in real estate taxes, 
plus a five per cent increase in janitor wages, and a 
constant increase in the cost of fuel and supplies.” 

If Chicago is to remain a sound city, housing for 
middle income families must be provided. To do 
this, it is very evident, there must be tax relief. 


Thank You 


COMMERCE established an all-time record in 
1960 in the number of pages of advertising it car- 
ried. Correspondingly, the number of pages of edi- 
torial content were at an all-time high. 

We extend our thanks to our growing family of 
advertisers and hope that the business community 
has found the expanded editorial content both in- 
teresting and useful. 
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The only ones authorized 

to display the PDCA Seal of 
Dependability — the mark of 
the better painter — are 
members of the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors’ 
Association! 


YOUR PAINTING CONTRACTOR 
IS O.K. IF HE'S A MEMBER 
OF THE PDCA! 
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SEAL OF DEPENDABILITY 


PAINTING & DECORATING 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
WHitehall 4-4578 
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maximum return on your 


data processing dollar...” 


J. B. ARNOLD ASSOCIATES 
Consultants and Technicians 


P.O. Box 57 
Barrington, Ill. 
DUnkirk 1-0035 


Chicago Phone: 
Enterprise 3555 
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© Railways’ Future — What is the 
future of the nation’s railroads? 
Some of the world’s top railroad 
executives will join with outstand- 
ing academic authorities in an at 
tempt to answer the question during 
a three-day conference on ‘““Tech- 
nological Change and the Future of 
the Railways” January 23, 24, 25. 
The conference will be presented by 
the Transportation Center at North- 
western University, Evanston. Major 
papers on various aspects of tech- 
nological change and its impact on 
the future of railroading will be pre- 
sented by nine railroad industry 
leaders and research faculty from 
eight universities. Registrations at 
$150 per person may be made 
through Northwestern’s ‘Transporta- 
tion Center. 


¢ Porous Stainless Steel — Accord- 
ing to Steelways, official publication 
of American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, a plastics manufacturer removes 
dirt particles one half micron in 
size (anything smaller than 40 mi- 
crons can’t be seen with the unaided 
eye) from a liquid twice as thick as 
molasses by forcing the liquid 
through a porous stainless steel filter. 
Porous stainless is a radically new 
idea. The raw material is powdered 
stainless steel, graded according to 
particle size. The trick is to bind 
the particles together without de- 
stroying the air spaces around them. 
The filters have a wide range of 
commercial applications, Steelways 
says. 


¢ Japanese Automation—According 
to Donald S. Parris, Director of Elec- 
tronics Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
wage rates for Japanese electronic 
workers, while low by our standards, 
are not the whole story of low pro- 
duction costs. Parris told the Asso- 


and 


ciation of Electronic Parts 
Equipment Manufacturers that Jap- 
anese industry is automating produc. 
tion of transistors and other com. 
ponents with rapidity, great skill 
and quality. 


e Executive Development — The 
School of Business, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, will 
present its annual Executive Devel. 
opment Program June 19 through 
July 14, 1961. It is designed to 
broaden the outlook of middle-man- 
agement executives and costs $1,000, 
payable in advance. A program of 
continuing education on a monthly 
basis is carried on during the inter- 
vening 11 month period between 
annual programs. 


e Flite Finder — Executive Services, 
Inc., Room 226, 605 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 11, is publishing a monthly 
“Flite Finder” at 50c a copy, $5 a 
year. It offers quick reference sched. 
ules of principal airline flights be. 
tween Chicago and thirty-three major 
cities. The traveler can quickly find 
place and time of flights on a single 
line. 


¢ Manufacturing Survey — The De 
partment of City Planning, Chicago 
is currently conducting a mail survey 
of all manufacturing establishment: 
in the City. The questionnaire re 
quests information on land area anc 
space used for manufacturing pur 
poses, employment data and size o 
structures. The information, to be 
held in confidence, will be utilizec 
in the complex job of preparing 
future estimates of land use require 
ments for manufacturing in the city 


¢ Labor Law — A book which cover. 
every phase of Illinois labor law 
including changes wrought by thé 
Landrum-Griffin Act, has been pub 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Gas air conditioning cools 
R. R. Donnelley’s engineering 


and purchasing offices. 


As one of the largest printers of national maga- 


zines, catalogs and telephone directories, R. R. 
Donnelley G Sons Company has earned a reputation 
for top quality craftsmanship. When it came to 
specifying an air conditioning system for their engi- 
neering and purchasing offices, Donnelley naturally 
chose Gas equipment. 


A 125-ton capacity absorption-type air condi- 
tioner using Gas as the boiler fuel provides comfort- 
able cooling for the entire 4-story building. The unit 


Just a push of the button 
is all it takes to start (or 
stop) this completely auto- 
matic 125-ton capacity 
absorption-type Gas air con- 
ditioner at the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company 
offices, 2235 South Park 
Way, Chicago. 


operates on the time-tested principle of evaporative 
cooling and uses low-pressure steam as its energy 
source. 


Its simple construction, automatic operation and 
minimum maintenance requirements make the ab- 
sorption air conditioner a practical choice for many 
industrial establishments. With Gas as the boiler 
fuel—on summertime rates—operating costs are cut 
to a minimum. Seasonally idle or excess boiler ca- 
pacity is put on a year ‘round paying basis. 


If you are considering air conditioning for your building, office or plant, 
it will pay you to look into low-cost absorption air conditioning with Gas. 
For more details on this and other types of Gas air conditioning equipment, 
just telephone 431-4000. One of our engineers will be glad to discuss the 
application of Gas to your particular needs. 


THE 
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Vocational school programs in Chicago are internationally famous. A 


boys learn skills in work with a J40 jet engine. Left to right, Ronald Faulkner, Grover C. Nash, Alfred William, 
instructor; and Herbert Hardwick 


bove, at Dunbar on Chicago’s south side, 
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Chicago Schools— Quality Controlled 


‘Needs of the Individual Child at the heart of 


Educational Program for Complex Operation 


terprise owns 500 plants within 

the city limits and invests 
mearly $300 million annually for 
stockholders numbering about 540,- 
000. Unlike other enterprises, it is 
mot expected to show dollars and 
cents profit or loss figures on_ its 
ledgers, for its success or failure can 
be measured only in terms of the 
mmtangible. 

Into the 500 plants each year is 
poured an ever-increasing quantity 
of raw material, differing widely in 
both quality and individual charac- 
teristics — and none can be rejected. 
This is raw material which cannot 
be stock-piled, for processing must 
begin immediately upon receipt and 
continue, normally, for a span of 
twelve to thirteen years. The proc- 
essing cannot be, nor is it, a mass 
production operation, for the nature 
of the raw material demands custom 
treatment. So great is the increasing 
inflow, new plants must be con- 
structed and old plants must be ex- 
panded every year. Concomitantly, 
more and more skilled plant person- 
nel must be hired in a very limited 
labor market where competition is 
severe and widespread. 

Thus might Chicago’s superin- 
tendent of schools, Benjamin C. 
Willis, describe the complex opera- 
tion of the Chicago Public School 
system with its 500 elementary and 
secondary schools, teachers college 
ind seven junior college branches, 


A evr gigantic Chicago en- 


Decem ber 


for Ben Willis speaks to business 
men in the language of the business 
world. He uses such terms as “qual- 
ity control” in speaking of the edu- 
cational program and he reveals a 
businessman’s respect for the value 
of a dollar. 

Willis might disagree with the fig- 


ure of only 540,000 stockholders—the . 


number of taxable real estate units 
within the city limits. He can prove 
that every one of the nearly seven 
million residents of the eight-county 
Metropolitan area has a very real 
stake in the City of Chicago’s schools, 
even though they contribute nothing 


comPARISO 
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1952-1958 
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James C. Worthy. 


By 
JAMES C. WORTHY 


Vice President For Health, Education and 

Welfare, Chicago Association of Com- 

merce and Industry; and Vice President, 
Sears Roebuck and Company 


to the cost of operation. Others are 
prepared to show that the influence 
of Willis and the Chicago School 
System is extended all across the 
United States. 

Recently, the Saturday Review in 
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a special supplement on education 
said of Willis: ‘“‘(he) is recognized 
by his professional associates as the 
leading fighter for quality education 
in metropolitan schools. His influ- 
ence extends far beyond the bound- 
aries of his own city. As president- 
elect of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and chairman 
of the influential Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the National 
Education Association, Ben Willis 
provides leadership for all the na- 
tion’s schools. He initiated the Com- 
mission’s 1959 “Essay on Quality in 
Public Education” and is a director 
and one of the prime organizers of 
the Great Cities School Improvement 
Study, in which superintendents of 
cities having a population of 200,000 
and over get together twice a year 
to plan common approaches to “big- 
city” educational problems. When 
Harvard gave him an honorary de- 
gree not long ago, the citation read: 
“Benjamin Coppage Willis, a deter- 
mined defender of the proposition 
that American cities deserve good 
schools.” 

The very size of the operation 
Willis directs in Chicago creates 
problems which the small town or 
suburb never faces. While school 


Dr. Benjamin Coppage Willis, Chicago’s superintendent of schools, 
is recognized by professional associates as the leading fighter 
for quality education in metropolitan schools 


enrollment has risen rapidly across 
the nation in the postwar years, few 
cities have experienced in-migration 
of people from the south on the 
scale that Chicago has known. Chil- 
dren, both Negro and white, from 
the red clay farms of the hills and 
plateaus on the other side of the 
Mason Dixon line literally have in- 
undated the Chicago School System. 


Maps below (left) show new school buildings (triangles) and building additions com- 
pleted since 1951 and (right) sites for schools acquired and approved for acquisition 
since 1952. Note concentration in areas of heaviest population increase 


These rural boys and girls are nev 
to city life and to city schools. Ofte1 
health, social and educational de 
ficiencies exist. There are ofte! 
serious differences between group 
within a school and relationship 
must be harmonized. 

Add to this a high mobility o 
population and the scope of th 
problems faced by Chicago school 
comes more clearly into focus. Ir 
one west side school, for example 
on any given Monday morning abou 
100 new children are enrolled whil 
others leave. In. this particula: 
school, enrollment doubled in a ver 
short time, although no new home 
or housing units have been built ir 
the area in years. 


Huge Annual Growth 


The annual growth rate of Chi 
cago schools almost defies descrip 
tion. Each year, Chicago must pro 
vide additional facilities, teacher 
and materials nearly equivalent t 
that of the school system of the cit: 
of Springfield, Ill. In seven years 
the school population has increase 
by as many pupils as there are in al 
the public’ schools of Milwaukee. 

To provide the money for thi 
growth, the state legislature and th 
voters of the City of Chicago hav 
in turn approved four bond issue 
totalling $200 million between 195 
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nd 1959. Where has this money 
een spent? Charts accompanying 
his article show that site acquisi- 
ions, new buildings and building 
dditions have been concentrated 
argely in the areas where the popu- 
ation explosion has taken place. 
‘or every new pupil entered in 
chools north of Roosevelt Road, 
here have been two enrolled in 
chools south of Roosevelt Road. 
imilar growth has taken place on 
he near West side. It is in these 
laces that the great majority of 
dditional: facilities have been, are 
eing, and will be, provided. 


New Buildings Completed 


Since 1953, 75 new schools have 
ven built, 64 additions have been 
onstructed and between 1953 and 
959 117 sites were acquired. Dur- 
ag the calendar year 1960, 47 new 
schools, and 45 additions have been 
empleted, are under construction, 
2 the final planning or preliminary 
lanning stages or have been as- 
igned to architects. During 1960, 
+ sites have been acquired, eight 
ave been approved for acquisition 
md 10 have been approved for con- 
mnation proceedings. Between 
“ow and the end of next January 
4,000 new school seats will have 
een provided. It is Willis’ hope that 
‘ithin a year no children in Chi- 
ago schools will be on double shift. 
Whether this hope is realized is de- 
rendent upon further population 
wowth and the mobility of Chi- 
ago’s newcomers. 

Despite the complexity of the 
‘hole operation and the diversity 
mong pupils, Willis insists that at 
je very heart of the educational 
“ogram there must be the concept 
Mat emphasis always be on the 
Hild. Staffing, building program, 
;oks and other tools of education 
Wl are planned with the individual 
hild and his needs as the criterion 
or all action. 

Russia’s launching of Sputnik 
‘irred deep concern and consterna- 
on about America’s curricula defi- 
iencies. But long before Sputnik 
rent into orbit, Chicago high schools 
ere requiring four years of Eng- 
sh, three of science and mathe- 
aatics and three of history. This was 


ember 


Typical of the functional school buildings completed and under construction is 
Byrd School at 363 West Hill on the near North side of Chicago 


The new Chicago Teachers College Building at Irving Park boulevard and St. Louis 


avenue will be completed next September 


and is all a part of Willis’ concept 
of quality control. There is constant 
review, evaluation and change as 
necessary in the three year cycle of 
curriculum development set up by 
the Superintendent . . . and always 
with emphasis upon the child. 
This may be one reason that visit- 
ing educators from abroad usually 
are advised to see the Chicago sys- 
tem before going anywhere else. 
Across the country, other superin- 
tendents have been known to chal- 
lenge their own school boards with: 
“Chicago is doing it—why can’t we?” 
It was not so long ago that the Chi- 
cago schools were threatened with 
loss of accreditation because city 
politics dominated the system. To- 
day Chicago schools are considered 


by educators around the world to be 
leading the field. 

Achieving this lofty pinnacle has 
cost a great deal of money. The 
bond issues requested by Willis have 
never been turned down by the state 
legislature nor by the voters. State 
aid, too, has been increased. The 
Foundation Program upon which it 
is based now stands at $252 per pupil 
per year. Willis’ goal is $400 per 
pupil per year. 

The money has been carefully 
spent — not for “frills and luxuries,” 
but for facilities, materials and staff 
to help the individual child realize 
his full potential, whatever his abili- 
ties might be. 

A barometer of careful spending 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ENGINEERS 
RESSES 4S 
AMMERS - DJL 


Many more shipments of American machinery, like this one being 


loaded aboard an American ship 
abroad Commerce Department says 


NY sales manager looking for 
new customers will find some 
extremely interesting reading 
material in the “Foreign Commerce 
Weekly,” published by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. Every issue 
lists dozens of buyers abroad who 
want to import a tremendous variety 
of industrial and consumer products. 

During the past several months, 
as an example, the Weekly reported 
markets for shot guns in Norway, 
instant coffee in Australia, chewing 
gum in Finland, children’s clothing 
in Bahrein, hardwood flooring in 
Greece, stationery in Kenya, lawn 
mowers in Denmark, and razor 
blades in Burma. There are few if 
any items the U. S. makes which 
other countries within the Free 
World don’t want. 

About 12,000 firms produce all 
the goods which the United States 
sells abroad. Although BFC’s week- 
ly billboard is read by the vast 
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bound for France, could be sold 


majority of them, there are a num- 
ber of observers, both in and out of 
the government, who contend that 
the circulation should be much 
higher. They believe that the many 
American firms which have never 
cultivated foreign markets are ignor- 
ing a big sales opportunity. 

There are valid reasons for this 
reluctance. ‘Traditionally, American 
businessmen have devoted virtually 
all of their attention to domestic 
markets. Some U. S. companies do 
a substantial business abroad, but 
they represent only a nominal per- 
centage of industry as a whole. The 
ratio here is far less than it is in 
England, France, Germany, or 
Japan. Even worse, our foreign 
traders, as a group, have failed to 
cater to the overseas buyer’s needs. 
Says one bureau expert: “If Ameri- 
can businessmen went after cus- 
tomers in other countries half as 
vigorously as they do here, our 


America’s 


By 


PHIL HIRSCH 


Commerce Washington Correspondent 


foreign trade would be several times 
greater than it is.” 

Surveys made recently by com 
mercial attaches at U. S. embassies 
around the world show the harvest 
that has been produced by this 
neglect: 

In Nigeria, “consumer goods ex. 
ports from the United States are 
impeded by the fact that trade 1: 
predominantly in the hands of < 
few large foreign-owned companie 
who are largely content to main 
tain traditional sources of supph 
from England and the continen 
with the name brands that hav 
already been established in thr 
market.” 


More Direct Sales 


In Malaya, there was “repeatet 
criticism of the (American exporter’s 
general tendency of placing line 
with one of the larger Europea 
trading firms, regardless of the num 
ber of competitive products that th 
frm might already have. Mor 
direct sales campaigns by U. S. bus 
nessmen actually visiting the Federz 
tion, plus more careful selection ¢ 
local agents and distributors, woul 
pay off in increased sales.” 

In Mexico, “our foreign compet 
tors offer far more liberal paymer 
terms, particularly in sales of pr 
ducer goods,” while in Viet-Nan 
“active and sustained sales can 
paigns are required to develo 
familiarity with U. S. goods, to cu 
tivate the latent interest in high 
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Most Neglected Market 


Reluctance to engage in foreign trade has cost 


U.S. firms many profitable sales opportunities 


quality merchandise and call atten- 
tion to our wealth of product in- 
novations.” 

Our record in Western Europe is 
better, but by no means perfect. 
Commercial officers in England, 
France, Germany, and most of the 
other countries can cite numerous 
examples of sales that have been lost 
because of American exporters’ 
failure to go after the business. 


Method Criticized 


Note that all of these criticisms are 
leveled at the way we sell, not at 
what we sell. Throughout the 
world, American products have a 
reputation for quality, style, supe- 
rior performance, and innovation, 
which apparently is unmatched. 
Despite prices invariably higher 
than the competition’s, we still man- 
aged to sell the Far East more than 
two billion dollars worth of goods 
in 1959. And in another market, 
the Near East, similarly hard-pressed 
for ready cash, American commer- 
cial attaches have reported that “for 
a fairly large number of items, the 
quality of U. S. goods is recognized 
and consumers are willing to pay 
more for dependability. But  sus- 
tained and strong salesmanship on 
the part of the American supplier is 
necessary to capitalize on this prefer- 
ence.” 

At Chicago’s World Trade Con- 
ference last March, Malcolm N. 
Smith, vice president of Ekco Prod- 


(Continued on page 33) 


Three West African importers receive a briefing on American business 
publications from a U.S. trade mission official 


American machine tools invariably attract large crowds when they’re 
exhibited abroad. This equipment was shown at a recent trade fair in 
Osaka, Japan 


What's Ahead In State Legislature? 


Preston Peden 


HAT of interest to business 
Were industry is ahead in the 
72nd General Assembly which 
convenes January 4 in Springfield? 
Prognostication can be dangerous 
and is highly speculative. However, 
we would seem to be on firm ground 
in saying that medical science prob- 
ably will solve the inevitability of 
death before our legislators can find 
ways of avoiding additional taxation. 
It’s a certainty that financing prob- 
lems will be on-stage throughout the 
upcoming 6-month session of the 
General Assembly. Many of the same 
old problems will crop up for cur- 
tain calls again this year and many 
new ones will be making a debut. 
The business community has a 
huge stake in any tax measures intro- 
duced to provide revenue for the 
biennial budget which runs from 
June to June, 1961-1963. For, Illinois 
‘government is big, big business. In 
fiscal 1958, the state and its agencies 
spent over $1.1 billion and directly 
provided employment to over 60,000 
persons — one out of every 170 Illi- 
nois residents. General expenditures 
increased 407 per cent between 1942 
and 1958, largely because of rising 
prices and increasing population. 
However, estimated real general ex- 
penditure per capita rose by 83.2 
per cent during the 17 year period, 
indicating expansion of real govern- 
ment services. Total state general 
revenue increased from $280 million 
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Financing Problems will hold spotlight 


during 72nd General Assembly 


By PRESTON PEDEN 


Director, Governmental Affairs Division 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


in 1942 to $975 million in 1958. On 
a per capita basis, the increase was 
from $35 to $101.18. Taxation pro- 
duced about 75 per cent of general 
revenue in 1958. 

Whether the present tax structure 
can continue to provide the revenue 
required for state governmental serv- 
ices depends upon two things — the 
level of governmental expenditures 
and the proportion of tax revenue 
raised by local governments. 


Two Tough Problems 


Two of the toughest problems 
with which the state legislature will 
have to wrestle are finding means to 
provide revenue for education and 
public welfare. Education appropria- 
tions in the 1959-1961 biennium 
amounted to over $630 million. Of 
this amount, about $190 million was 
spent by the six universities, a 17 
per cent increase over 1957-1959. 
State aid to local schools amounted 
to $327.5 million, an increase of 
$107.5 million over the preceding 
biennium. 

About 20 per cent of the money 
required to operate public schools 
comes from the state. The remaining 
80 per cent is raised locally, almost 
exclusively from proceeds of the gen- 
eral property tax. Flat grants and 
equalization aid, the two chief types 
of state aid to common schools, both 
were increased by the last legisla- 
ture: However, rising enrollments in 
elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges linked with the tend- 
ency of the state to assume a larger 
proportion of local school support, 
seem certain to bring the issue of 


increased expenditures for education 
before the General Assembly again 
in 1961. 

The Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion administers public assistance 
programs to the unemployed, the 
aged, the blind and the physically 
disabled and to dependent children. 
The Commission was appropriated 
$384 million for the last biennium, 
but continued high levels of unem- 
ployment following the recession 
made a $35 million supplemental 
appropriation necessary at the May, 
1960 special session. 

Barring sharp changes in the level 
of employment during the winter, a 
deficiency appropriation of $60 to 
$65 million will be requested by the 
Public Aid Commission. Of this, $26 
million will be for aid to dependent 
children, $20 million for general as- 
sistance and $18 million for old age 
assistance. 

While not the only problems of 
financing sure to confront the Gen- 
eral Assembly, these two perennials 
—a bit gray about the temples — but 
more virile than ever — will give the 
legislators their toughest tussle. 

There'll be a lot of heat, too, on 
inequities in the present Illinois tax 
structure. ‘There have been predic 
tions that a financial crisis will de 
velop in the state unless the restric 
tive revenue article of the 89-year. 
old Illinois Constitution is amended 
and the tax system improved. Gov. 
ernor-elect Otto Kerner has an 
nounced that one of his recom 
mendations to the legislature will be 
the appointment of a commission t 
study changes in the revenue article 

(Continued on page 28) 
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William Littlewood 


Internationally known for his 
basic contributions to the avia- 
tion industry, William Little- 
wood has played a leading role 
in the development of such 
widely-used aircraft as the Con- 
vair 240, the DC-3, DC-4, DC-6 
and 6B and the DC-7, as well as 
the Lockheed Electra and the 
Boeing 707 and Convair 990 
jets. 

Now Vice President of Equip- 
ment Research for American 
Airlines, Mr. Littlewood has 
been associated with aviation 
since 1927. He serves as perma- 
nent Vice Chairman of the In- 
dustry Advisory Committee of 
the Flight Safety Foundation. 
He received the Flight Safety 
Foundation Award for 1956. 
Among his honors are the SAE’s 
Wright Brothers medal for 1935 
and the 1958 Daniel Guggen- 
heim Medal for his quarter 
century of leadership in air 
transport. 


The Electra Story 


By WILLIAM LITTLEWOOD 


Vice President of Equipment Research, 
American Airlines 


INCE Electra airliners went 

into service two years ago, 

they have been involved in five 
serious accidents. Understandably, 
people want to know why airlines 
the world over continue to fly them 
in confidence. 

One fact must be understood 
from the start. Engineers, pilots, 
safety experts and federal officials 
agree no airplane presently flown 
has greater structural strength or 
greater reserve power than _ the 
Electra. No previous airplane was 


ever pummeled, twisted, slashed at, 
intentionally overloaded, seared and 
frozen the way the Electra was in 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation tests 
before it ever carried a passenger. 

Top aviation engineers and other 
scientists since then have worked 
over the entire Electra from radar 
nose to rudder trailing edge. Never 
has there been such a rivet-by-rivet 
study of any airplane made any- 
where before. 

Today the world fleet of Electras 


(Continued on page 40) 


Member of Boston’s Logan International Airport crash crew stands guard 
with shotgun to clear birds from path of Eastern Airlines Electra. Birds 
are believed to have caused crash of an Electra. 


Wide World Photo 


SSne 


Admiral Corporation has developed first wireless re- 
mote control for a room air conditioner. Introduced 
in new 1961 line, Super Son-R remote control can 
perform 13 different operations and is similar to 


that used with compan S 9 and 2 -=Inc h tele iS on 
y 3 
receivers ; 
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Results of two-year $27 million 
test sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials 
are expected to affect highway 
design and construction for many 
years to come. Top photo shows 
technician scanning date, lower 
photo shows portion of 126 truck 
fleet completing 17 million miles 
of driving over test pavements at 
Ottawa, Illinois 


Business 


Keeping an infrared eye on flow of 
traffic is new traffic detector de- 
veloped by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s Heiland division. Detector 
feeds information on traffic flow 
to semaphore controllers that alter 
traffic light sequences to give mo- 
torists green fight 


G. Goff Beach, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of 
Oscar Mayer & Co., according to 


an announcement by Oscar 
Mayer, Jr., President 
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Men of U. S. Steel’s American Bridge 
Division place high-strength bolts in 
column connections on steelwork of 
41-story United of American building 
under construction at State and Wack= 
er. Much of steel for building was 
rolled at South Chicago Works and 
fabricated at American Bridge Plant 


Inspecting new $40,000 Cobalt radiation therapy 
unit for treatment of cancer in St. Catherine’s Hos- 
pital are Sister M. Vetusa, hospital administrator and 
(1) Dr. Paul Reitman, director radiation therapy sec- 
tion, and Leigh B. Block, vice president, Inland Steel 
Company. So-called Cobalt Bomb is housed in room 
with 36 inch thick walls of solid concrete. Doors are 
lead-lined and leaded glass on observation window to 
room is one foot thick. Glass alone cost $4,000 


After three and a half decades, founder and president of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. Maurice H. Needham (right) 
has advanced to Chairman of the Board of Directors. Suc- 
ceeding Needham as President is Paul C. Harper, Jr. (left), 
Formerly Executive Vice President 
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Recently unveiled Bell Savings and Loan Association sign is first 
animated portable outdoor sign used by a financial institution in 
Metropolitan Chicago. Animation creates illusion of ten coins 
rolling across 60-foot face of sign into Bell Savings pass book. It 
moved from one high-traffic location to another at stated intervals 
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inoi 1 Telephone Company presented to the 
Gennes Hisresisonety a historical microfilm record 
of all alphabetical and classified Chicago telephone 
directories issued from the year 1878 through 1960. 
The 250 phone directories of approximately 300,000 
pages, rich in Chicago history, were microfilmed on 
98 rolls of 35mm film. Andrew McNally I11, presi- 
dent of Rand McNally Company and president of the 
Chicago Historical Society (center) accepted the 
microfilm records from H. B. Stair (right), operations 
vice president, Illinois Bell Telephone Company. At 
left is Jane Engberg, Illinois Bell long distance oper- 
ator, who is holding a spool of microfilm equal to 
eight phone directories. 


ys 3 F A customer trial of the world’s first Electronic Telephone 
peeve: oe Hiskephone Laboratories caginests sai)the Elec Central Office was launched at Morris, IIl., im November 
Moro coke aise Saad ee by Bell Telephone Laboratories and Illinois Bell Telephone 
capable of storing 21%4 million bits of information. Below: Oe by (Bell (laboratories. it iise thes tirer ee aaa 
Fee tec eee catia te ret which performs electronically all the functions in handling 
B. Fisk, President, Bell Telephone pafooraecrig: and Eugene of telephone calls. It is described by ee Laboratories ae 
J. McNeely, Executive Vice President, American Telephone dent James B. Fisk Fe one tofa OE Cae we ha 
and Telegraph Co. Right: E. J. Miller, Bell Telephone Labora- possible a variety of new SEIN ICSS UCT WY CUDTe Gea 
Dorlas eincertcia. 2! logeinee eae Sen aera flexibility and hence the potential value of each customer’s 

; . _ telephone.”’ 
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Through the use of tiny gas tubes, a vast memory system, 
and thousands of transistors and other solid state devices, 
which operate in millionths of a second, ECO permits 
Morris trial users to use home extension phones as inter- 
coms, simply by dialing two digits; reach frequently called 
numbers by dialing only two digits instead of seven; have 
incoming calls routed to another phone when the original 
called line is busy; dial a code which causes all subsequent 
incoming calls to be automatically transferred to any other 
number. (For example, to a friend’s home if you went 
there for the evening.) Z 

Other new services expected to be introduced after the 
trial is under way will permit many of the trial customers 
to allow a third party to be called into an existing telephone 
conversation; have an immediate connection to a busy line 
as soon as the line becomes available. 
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‘Long-range planning for advertising?” 


'Certainly,’’ says William E. Hill, managing partner of the 
Jew York management consulting firm, William E. Hill & 
company, and he explains in this message why planning a 
ompany’s future must include marketing along with products 
md processes. 


“Half the research and development ever done in this 
ountry has been since 1955. This rapid acceleration in 
echnology is having a tremendous impact on the conduct 
*f specific marketing functions such as product planning 
ind advertising. Many companies are rightfully con- 
erned about the increasing emphasis on product and 
srocess innovation, the threats of product obsolescence, 
und the requirements of complex market development. 
4nd still a greater research effort is forecast for the 
960’s, with R&D expenditures projected to reach an 
-stimated level of $25 to $30 billion by 1970, compared 
vith a present rate of $12 billion. 

“The capacity of your company to prosper during the 
next ten years of undoubtedly swift change—to realize 
he period’s profit opportunities—may well depend on 
your creative marketing and technology. A 5 to 10-year 
ong-range program, that anticipates product and mar- 
<et opportunities and threats before they develop, can pro- 
vide the advance and imaginative plans and action for 
>ompetitive leadership in domestic and foreign markets. 

“Such planning is providing valuable and confident 
nsight into the future requirements of advertising and 
ts companion marketing functions. When projected in 
‘elation to a company’s growth program, many a cur- 
-ent advertising program and budget is inadequate for 
‘he next 5 to 10 years. By this planning process you can 
optimize advertising’s future role in marketing—and 
sstablish the major contribution that sound advertising 
san play im capitalizing on the new markets, new tech- 
nologies and new management practices of the 1960’s.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue « new york 16,n.y. « telephone murray hill 5-8921 


sing and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 

7, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
> 

Rocuester, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the adverti 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, DENVER, DETROI 
MONTREAL, QuE., NEWARK, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
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ticle mandates a general tax under 


State Legislature which all classes of property are 


arian’ SYR eae taxed on the same uniform basis 


Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley and in proportion a ae tie 
agrees this should be a first order of | Supreme Court has restricted the 
business. Assembly’s taxing power to property 
Here’s where the legislature must taxes on a valuation basis, occupa- 
start in finding solutions to financial tion taxes, franchise and Eee 
problems: The present revenue ar- taxes. It is believed that a graduate 


income tax is precluded, although dk 
flat-rate income tax, without exemp) 
tions, might be valid under the 
revenue provisions of the Constitui 
tion —at least on income derived 
from personal services rather than 
from property. 

The voters defeated, in 1952 and. 
again in 1956, attempts to abolish 


Trends | 
(Continued on page 10) : 
: Cumulative—10 Months 
Oct 1960 = Sept1960 9 ANE) 1900 Oe 7 Of Change 
10/60 vs 10/59 1960 from 1959 
E} AND PAYROLLS: us (0% 
en ia Ne ce. (OU) aes Oe 3,021.4 3,019.6 3,009.3 3,025.3 — 0.1 A 3,006.8 0.7 
Siotal Labor Korce|(000)= = = = ae ae 9 804.8 =~ 06 A 2 864.4 — Oi 
Eiinployeds (000) sa. ee ee 2,877.9 2,882.6 a Pars Sy 26 A 2573.8 + 16 
—Non Agric. Wage & Sal. Wkrs........ 2,578.0 2579.1 2,551.3 2,514.7 +. 2. 13. 
§ a8 ' * vA 2 939.2 917.5 3.2 A 962.3 + M6 
—Manufacturing (000) ~~ 946.8 954.8 eee ; sale A 630.8 +, 25 
—Durable (000) 614.0 620.9 605.8 580.3 Ee . : 
Durable (000) 12 iN 331.5 — O% 
—Non Durable (000) 333.0 334.0 333.4 337.2 — - ie 712 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) 1,631.2 1,624.3 1,612.1 Ll + 2. "141.9 16.6 
—Unemployed (000) 143.5 137.0 154.1 130.5 +100 A : +16.6 
Insured Unemployment Cook and E re 
Papasesc ities «tt Bele a ae 42,077 39,947 4,144 32,900  +27.9 et a 
Families on Relief (Cook County). 32,842 33,334 33,733 38,775 eee age 99.60 17 
Weekly Earnings in Mfg. (6 Ill. Ctys.).. _-N.A. $ 101.30 $ 99.60 $ 97.94 ~ N.A. Ax be 505 ie 
Weekly Hours in Mfg. (6 Ill. Ctys.) IN-AS 40.5 40.2 40.8 NAz Ax . : 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 120 
All Building Permits—Chicago.. 1,962 2 969 2672 2.419 —189 ae 21,779 — e : 
=Cost (000) —_-. 3 Tee $ 33,449 $ 55,218 $ 20,796 $ 27,206 422.9 ap $338,874 +32. 
Dwelling Units Auth. by Bldg. Permits. 3,803 3,274 3,435 3,313 +148 D9 355726 —1is 
(Bell Savings & Loan Assn.) (No. of) > 
—Single Family Units 2,296 2,289 2,453 - 2,480 IA T (23,387 —27.3 
SI Npartments Wiis eee ees 1,507 985 982 833 +80.9 T 12,339 +109 
Construction Contracts Awarded _ 
SR Contracts, (000) 228 2 N.A. $132,149 $160,516 $163,665 NA. Tx 1,181,887 — 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000) N.A. $61,249 — $_ 67,814 $ 53,432 N.A. Tx 489,257 427.8 
—Commercial Contracts oa: INA eS 21,2909 9 £533,051 $ 19,225 N.A. Tx 188,115 +56.1 
Vacant Industrial Bldg. (1954-55—100) 95.9 96.0 96.4 85.4 +1123 A 93.3 om 
Idle Electric Meters (% of all Meters)*_ 2.34 2.26 2.14 2.12 +1104 A 2.04 4 74 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) $ 16,361 $ 9,650 $ 15,574 $ 16,812 — 27 T $205,126 —17.5 
Construction Cost Index (1913100). 662 659 659 654 sey A 657 + 2.5 
Structures Demolished—City of Chgo. 204 453 515 213 — 42 £ 2,563 — 9.2 
Real Estate Transfers—Cook County ___ 5,533 6,063 7,807 6,219 —11.0 ole 56,279 —12.2 
—Stated Consideration (000) $ 3,354 $ 3597 $ 5,818 $ 2,857 +174 Eppes5, i571 + 2.6 
FINANCE: 
Fed. Res. Member Banks in Chicago 
—Demand Deposits (000,000) $ 4,224 $ 4,140 $ 4,132 $ 4,274 — 1.2 ames pe ot hy) NAG 
—Time Deposits (000,000) $1,980 (1,967 © $1950 $ 1,848 rs A $ 1,910 N.A. 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000) $ 4,782 $ 4,783 $ 4,740 $ 4,321 +10.7 A $ 4,654 N.A. 
—Com. & Industrial Loans (000,000) _$ 2,956 $ 2,898 $ 2,845 $ 2,591 +141] A $32,793 N.A. 
Bank Debits—Daily Average (000). $764,160 $810,374 $766,456 $707,142 OFF A 764,570 + 8.1 
Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000) $ 5,562 Sera $ 6,078 $. 5,407 a 2.9 AR: 55,600 2 
Insured Sav. & Loan Assoc. Cook County 
—Savings Receipts (000,000) Seen 2400 ee eee Oe eT Se $ 1142 4.94 T 1,417.5 4+ 76 
—Withdrawals (000,000) $e e822 s) 987 sme 15.6 ee cr = 55 ‘ 10844 4-85 
—Mortgage Loans Orig. (000,000) $ dies 8 83.5 $ 98.7 $ Tie, 26 all ap 764.5 —20.0 
Business Failures—Chicago 25 25 25 29 +13.6 ¥ 281 + 49 
=Total Liabilities (000) _u_._..$ 1,249 Simedekig $ 1,138 872 43 T 22,119 0 
Midwest Stock Exchange Transactions: ; aes $ 22, +3038 
—No. of Shares Traded (000) aes 2,439 2,401 2.836 3,536 —31.0 ate 26,137 —11.5 
Niemi: Wales (C00) — —$ 88,151 $ 92,071 $103,122 $ 97,085 — 9.2 T $1,027,720 —lG 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Carloads of Rev. Frt. Originated 105,788 104,611 107,854 90.661 16.7 
eos riginated 8 7 T 1,116,801 2.8 
Express ee ee ne: OL ee ea eh. eee 683,936 773,292 = 9.0 T 6,657,459 Be 1g 
Natural Gas Dlvd. by Pipe lane ee aa ad J 2 86,122 94,420 = 18 T 860,235 + 3.0 
(OOU000 Cal” Ft ena ieee eT 5 33,834 28 498 . 9 2 
ova Originated by Common Carrier ; secre ae ae To gh 080 +e 
ntercity Trucks—(Jan. 1958—100) 115.7p 124.3r 123.3 125.6 By) 
<5 ny, i : 3 : ; . : i — 7. A 122 0.6 
a3 Make enh Se eee ee eee 525,379 —14 T 4,983,096 : 15 
bo ee ed ESS o2/, ,06 559, = 
Sree ‘Transit Authority Passengers eo? 088 350 208 22 ‘ T 5,046,339 Re hls 
se ULiaces Division: (000) 222s 35,838 34.349 5 
Rapid Transit Division (000s 9.446 8.919 ae 37,604 ee “TT 352,483 — 2.2 
Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds) 3,541 3,474 4201 3568 5a T 34896 ner 
| I 000 Pounds). ; F ; Ds 1h 34,89 ian 
Barge Line Freight Originated (Sh. Tons) 248,651 255,181 240,157 266,250 te 6.6 T eis bee. 
T=Total of 10 month. Tx—Total 


of 9 months. AA 
ary. N.A.=Not Available. *Indicat Mapes 
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c L of 10 Months. Ax=Average of 9 months. LM=Latest Month. P— i 
es residential vacancy rate. r=Revised. **Steel Strike July 15 to Noy. 7 1959, ates 


Commerce 


re Constitutional requirement of 
niformity in assessment of property 
ixes and permit classification of 
jiflerent types of property for taxa- 
on. In 1959, 12 separate resolutions 
rere offered in the General Assem- 
lly to change the revenue article. 
Ynly four reached the stage where 
he membership of the originating 
(Ouse was recorded as voting on the 
neasure — and none received the re- 
\uired two-thirds vote of approval. 

With this record, and with the 
imitations imposed by the revenue 
irticle, the legislature can be ex- 
pected to consider several proposals 
or providing additional revenue, 
imce it is virtually certain that the 
zeneral Assembly will adopt a policy 
fecision to expand governmental 
/Ervices. 

Expect the lawmakers to scruti- 
uize very carefully proposals for an 
ncome tax. Since Illinois has neither 
# corporation or an individual in- 
ome tax, this levy is an obvious 
nethod for expanding tax revenues. 
it has been suggested that a personal 
Mcome tax could be adopted to 
each income from intangibles and 
sther income not reached directly 
-hrough existing taxes. 

Both political parties debated the 
income tax question while drafting 
their 1960 platforms and both voted 
to oppose it. Support for enactment 
of such a tax comes mainly from 
farm, labor and education groups in 
the state. 


Important Revenue 


Sales and use tax revenues totalled 
over $304 million in fiscal 1959. 
They constitute the most important 
single source of state revenue. Su- 
preme Court decisions and adminis- 
trative rulings of the Department of 
Revenue have exempted from the 
tax the sale of certain merchandise 
and materials involving “special or- 
der” or “‘service.” Because tax yield 
depends on the size of the base as 
well as on the rate applied, efforts 
have been made —and will be re- 
newed at the next session — to elimi- 
nate these exemptions. This is so 
called “plugging the loopholes.” 

The corporate franchise tax was 
originally levied to defray costs of 
administering the Business Corpora- 
tion Act. Attempts have been made 
in recent legislative sessions to con- 
vert the levy into one producing 
significant revenue by increasing the 
rate substantially, and undoubtedly 
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a bill to increase the franchise tax 
rate will come before the next As- 
sembly. 

The fourth probable area of ac- 
tion involves the Illinois capital 
stock tax, which is intended to reach 
the intangible value of the corpora- 
tion. Today only corporations organ- 
ized under Illinois law are subject 
to this assessment. Proposals to ex- 
tend the levy to foreign corporations 
undoubtedly will be offered. 

Forming the backdrop for the 
main event — the finding of new tax 
revenue — will be several other red- 


hot issues. Organized labor will ask 
for increased unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation benefits, a 
state minimum wage, and creation 
of a fair employment practices com- 
mission (FEPC). A new proposal of 
labor is that of “‘abolition of poverty 
by wiping out unemployment caused 
by automation.” 

The highly technical nature of the 
workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation laws pre- 
clude any forecast of legislative 
changes in their content. For many 
years, committees of representatives 


CHECKING 
ACCOUNT 
IS INVITED... 


The check you write is part of your business character. 


When it’s a Northern Trust check, it is a mark of a sound 
banking connection, favorably known throughout the 
world. Here you will find officers ready to give prompt, 
personal attention to all your financial requirements. 
Stop in or phone Mr. George Milnor, head of our 
Personal Accounts Division, or one of his associates. The 
Bank is located in the heart of the financial district, and 
it will take only a few minutes to open your account. 


Thec 


NORTHERN 


RUST 


NORTHWEST CORNER 
LASALLE AND MONROE 
Chicago « Financial 6-5500 * Member ABC, 


The Northern Trust Company, Personal Banking Department, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your booklet AN INVITATION TO OPEN YOUR 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 


Mr. 

Mrs. 
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Street Address 


City ——______________Zone 
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of employers and employes have 
been formed to advise committees 
of the General Assembly on amend- 
ments. Few amendments not ap- 
proved by this “agreed bill” com- 
mittee are enacted. However, the 
legislative committees themselves 
may assume direct responsibility for 
amending the laws. 

At least 15 different Fair Employ- 
ment Practices laws have been intro- 
duced in the General Assembly since 
the 1943 session. Three such bills 
were presented to the 1959 session. 
Two were passed by the House and 
defeated in the Senate while Senate 
Bill 36 on FEP was tabled in the 
Senate. Without question, FEP leg- 
islation will be submitted again next 
year. 


Important Legislation 


Another piece of important legis- 
lation is that prohibiting a union 
from picketing an employer’s place 
of business for recognition or organi- 
zational purposes when the picketing 
union does not, in fact, represent a 
majority of employes. Anti-Racket 
Picketing legislation has previously 
met with defeat. 


Illinois has no flat minimum wage 
law. Repeated attempts have been 
made to fix minimum wages by law 
at a specific amount per hour. Gen- 
erally, they have covered all indus- 
tries and occupations except domes- 
tic service, farm labor and industries 
affecting interstate commerce. Look 
for this to come up again. 

Several cities, especially Chicago, 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
operate mass transportation systems 
on fare revenue. Tax relief, state 
subsidies and issuance of bonds have 
been proposed to alleviate the prob- 
lem. A State Mass Transportation 
Commission, established in 1957, 
conducted a thorough study of mass 
transit in Illinois and reported to 
the 71st General Assembly but legis- 
lation based on its recommendations 
was not introduced until late in the 
session. 

Illinois law now prohibits the 
establishment of branch banks 
throughout the state. Critics of this 
law contend that it has inhibited 
growth of bank deposits and retard- 
ed Chicago’s development as a major 
financial center. The 1959 General 
Assembly rejected legislation which 
would have permitted large banks 


When electrical breakdowns 


occur, call Hyre 


There’s no nonsense about 
Hyre’s 24 hour emergency serv- 
ice. It'll get you going again fast! 
@ Wiring 
e Motors 
@ Generators 


e Repairs 
@ Maintenance 
@ Installation 


A! RE ELECTRIC CO. 2320 W. Ogden Blvd. CHesapeake.3-6100 


Since 1912 
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located within cities of over 500,00) 
population and within 15 mil 
thereof to establish branch systems 
The proposals would have been sub 
mitted to a referendum. Anothe: 
bill, also defeated, provided for 
two-year legislative study of the neec 
for branch banking and better bank 
ing facilities. You'll hear more about 
this during the next session. . 
A key political issue confronting 
the General Assembly will be the 
job of redistricting the state for purt 
poses of electing members of Con: 
gress in 1962. Illinois lost one of its 
25 seats in the House when fina 
population counts from the 196€ 
census became available. The Gen: 
eral Assembly must now decide 
which seat shall be dropped in 1962. 


Political Significance 


Two local districts illustrate the 
political significance of the decision 
to be made. Theoretically, Chicago’s 
small first district with a population 
of about 230,000 (a decrease of about 
100,000 —or 28.8 per cent since 
since 1950), should be merged. But 
it is represented by William L. Daw- 
son, a powerful Negro leader and 
the only representative of his race 
in the Illinois congressional delega- 
tion. The largest district in [linois 
is the overwhelmingly-Republican 
thirteenth in Cook and Lake coun- 
ties. It has almost 900,000 inhabi- 
tants and should be divided. But a 
split probably would produce two 
Republican districts. Democrats 
probably will oppose dissolving the 
first and splitting the thirteenth. 

The legislature will be Republi- 
can with a 31-27 margin in the Sen- 
ate and a bare 89-88 margin in the 
House of Representatives. Theoreti- 
cally, if they hold their House 
margin, Republicans have the power 
to organize both houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. But one vote is hardly 
a working margin in the House and 
there is even a possibility in 1961 
that the House leadership could be 
transferred from one party to the 
other during the session. 

_And there you have a broad out- 
line of some of the many important 
issues confronting the 1961 General 
Assembly. Each lawmaker’s decision 
will be influeticed by the expression 
of informed opinion by his constitu: 
ents. In this sense, every citizen can, 


; and should, participate in the legis 


lative process. 
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WENTY-NINE projects in Met- 
M@ tropolitan Chicago during the 
month of November signified an 
mvestment of $12,093,000 compared 
with twenty-nine projects and $73,- 
#45,00 in 1959. To date this year, 
there have been 347 projects and an 
mvestment of $217,219,000 compared 
with 374 projects and $321,648,000 
or the first eleven months of 1959. 
Projects covered in this report in- 
‘lude construction of new plants 
wnd industrial warehouses, expan- 
ions of existing plants and ware- 
touses, and acquisitions of land or 
suildings for industrial purposes. 


® Zenith Radio Corporation has 
announced the purchase of a 28 
acre site between Austin and Narra- 
zansett avenues, south of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road’s right of way and the main 
Zenith plant. Zenith plans a 300,000 
square foot building on the site to 
mouse the firm’s progressively ex- 
panding Chicago operations. Includ- 
ed in the transaction are air and 
underground rights for three 100 
foot strips across the railroad’s right 
of way. These will be for bridges and 
tunnels. The new building will be 
connected to the main plant by a 30 
foot wide tunnel beneath the rail- 
road to be utilized for foot passage 


and materials routing between the 
buildings. 


¢ Quaker Stretcher Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., is erecting a new 
plant of 150,000 square feet at Mc- 
Millen road and Gale avenues in 
Antioch, where the firm will relocate 
its manufacturing facilities. ‘The 
company is a producer of quality 
housewares including wood and 
metal trays, laundry carts and spe- 
cialty plastic items. The structure 
was designed by Robert C. Taylor 
and is being constructed by Arnold 
N. May. 


e G. D. Searle and Company, 
Searle parkway, Skokie, medical re- 
search and pharmaceutical concern, 
is expanding its plant facilities, 
which will include 60,000 square 
feet of floor space. ‘This addition will 
contain warehouse, laboratory and 
pulot plant facilities. The structure 
was designed by A. M. Kinney Asso- 
ciates, and construction is_ being 
handled by R. C. Wiebold Company. 


e Field Paper Box Company, 1740 
N. Pulaski road, has a new plant of 
70,000 square feet under construc- 
tion at 2146 Greenleaf avenue in 
Centex Industrial Park. The firm is 
expected to relocate its folding and 
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New plant of Micro Deburring Company in Centex Industrial Park, country’s largest 


barrel finishing plant, with laboratory and display rooms, 


occupies 25,000 square 


feet of land. Architects are Pratt and Vanek, La Grange. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


FLOORS 


Ferrolite—Standard, Acid 
and Oil Proof Floors 


e Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


e Acid Proof Rubber Plastic 
Floors 


e Acid Proof Epoxy Resin 
Floors — In Colors 


e Mastipave Floors 
e Hastings Asphalt Blocks 


e #185 Clear Heavy Plastic 
for Industrial Wood 
Floors 


FULTON 


ASPHALT CO 


“Serving the Industrial Field Since 1870” 
165 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


RAndolph 6-1760 


CHICAGO 1 


LESTER B. KNIGHT 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Member Association of Consulting 


Management Engineers 
@ MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
e INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
e PLANT ENGINEERING 


549 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 


WANTED 10 BUY 


e Going business concerns 
e Confidential handling 
e $79,000,000 total sales since 1950 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & C0. 


Business Brokers 

Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 

22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 . 
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DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Municipal Works 
Port Development 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal 


v 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


New York Boston 


San Francisco 


Robert T. Phillips & 


Associates, Inc. 


Distribution And 
Customer Service Specialists 


Scheduling 
Clericai - Manufacturing 
Warehousing 
Inventory Control 


Systems Designed and Installed 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Financial 6-7797 


BATTEY & CHILDS, INC. 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIlinois 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


LEROY N. VERNON & ASSOCIATES 
Industrial Psychologists 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 


PLANOGRAPHING e MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING e@ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING e MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-189] 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write giving details on a specific coding 
problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


4027 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III. IRving 8-5117 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, III. AMbassador 2-5264 
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Zenith Radio Corporation will acquire 28-acre V2 mile long plot from the Milwauke: 
Road between Narragansett avenue (foreground) and Austin boulevard. Zenith’ 


present main plant and general offices lie west of Austin boulevard and directh 


north of the Milwaukee’s trackage 
set up paper box operations at the 
new plant in the spring of 1961. 
The building was designed by Frank 
S. Musser and construction is being 
handled by Northern Builders, Inc. 


¢ Cowles Chemical Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is in the process of 
establishing a new warehouse and 
production facility in Joliet. Con- 
struction will consist of a 40,000 
square foot addition to an existing 
building of 25,000 square feet on 
the site. The firm, producer of de- 
tergent silicates and chemicals for 
commercial laundries, food proces- 
sors and metal finishers, expects to 
begin operations by mid-1961. This 
new establishment will also house 
the recently acquired Promat Divi- 
sion of the company. Architect, Os- 
born Engineering Company of Cleve- 
land; general contractor, Lindblad 
Construction Company. 


¢ Shure Brothers, Inc., prominent 
manufacturer of microphones and 
electronic components, is increasing 
the size of its plant facilities at 222 
Hartrey street, Evanston, by 40,000 
square feet. The addition, now 
underway, was designed by Fried- 
man, Alschuler and Sincere. 


¢ Conroth Company, 2500 W. 21st 
street, has a new plant of 40,000 
square feet now under construction 
at 2400 Greenleaf avenue in Centex 
Industrial Park. The firm produces 
aluminum roll trim. Frank S. Mus- 
ser designed the structure and North- 
ern Builders, Inc. is handling the 
construction. 


¢ Bearing Headquarters, Inc., 


whose. offices and warehouse are pres 
ently located at 4610 Washingtor 
boulevard, is erecting a new estab 
lishment in Broadview. The build 
ing will consist of 26,000 square 
feet of floor space with additiona 
footage available for possible future 
expansion. The firm represents some 
forty bearing manufacturers supply 
ing manufacturing plants with then 
bearing requirements. The parent 
company is Ray M. Ring Company 
Inc. Architect, Busche and Markson: 
general contractor, A. Mourek and 
Son, Inc. 


e Mid Continent Metal Product: 
Company, 1960 N. Clybourn ave 
nue, recently purchased a one and 
part two-story manufacturing build 
ing at 2717 N. Greenview avenue 
where after extensive remodeling the 
company will relocate its entire 
operations. The property consist: 
of 85,000 square feet of usable floor 
space. The company is a manufac 
turer of gas burning equipment 
B. J. Felbinger and Company anc 
Bennett and Kahnweiler served a 
brokers. 


¢ Sunbeam Lighting Company 
Inc., manufacturer of fluorescen 
lighting fixtures, expects to soor 
start construction of a 22,000 squar 
foot addition to its plant at 384( 
Georgia street in Gary. The struc 
ture was designed by Beine, Hal 
and Curran, Inc. and Frederic W 
Collins. 


¢ American’ Gasket and Rubbe 
Company, 4926 River road, Schille 
Park, has a new manufacturing fa 
cility now under construction o1 
Winona street, Schiller Park. Upoi 
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mpletion of the new 20,000 square 
pot structure in 1961, the well 
own producer of non-metallic 
{skets and washers, plans to re- 
cate. Architect, Busche and Mark- 
hn; general contractor, A. Mourek 
ad Son, Inc. 


Ss. 


Rae Motor Corporation, Racine, 
Vis. has a new plant of 20,000 
quare feet under construction on 
woute 120, one mile west of  Mc- 
fenry, where the firm will relocate 
ks manufacturing operations. It is a 
rell known producer of small elec- 
“ic motors. The structure is de- 
(gned, and is being constructed by 
~onyan Construction Company. 


Neglected Market 
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acts Company’s Foreign Division, 
ilustrated graphically the tremen- 
dous appeal which the “Made in 
USA” label has for foreign buyers. 

When his company began selling 
Kitchen tool sets in Latin America 
several years ago, it packed the 
product in an American-style gift 
box. At first, foreign distributors 
refused to touch the item, since the 
box would increase the retail price 
significantly. Finally, however, as 
Smith puts it, “we found a distribu- 
tor who apparently didn’t know any 
better.” Result: “within a year, we 
found our sets selling at the rate of 
several hundred thousand annually, 
and this has been going on steadily 
ever since.” 

There is an interesting postscript. 
About two years ago, Ekco began 
sending its kitchen tools to Latin 
America in a cheaper package which 


couldn't be identified easily as 
having come from the United 
States; the promotional copy and 


instructions were written in Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish. The old 
package, despite its higher price, 
has proven far more popular, Smith 
reported, even when placed right 
next to the new one on a retail shelf. 
“In other words, our customers want 
the real American product and are 
willing to pay for it.” 

The preference for American qual- 
ity, even though still latent in many 
countries, is particularly ripe for 
development now. For one thing, 
the quantitative import controls 
which were adopted on a wholesale 
basis immediately after World War 
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II to conserve hard currency reserves 
are now greatly relaxed, and in some 
cases, completely eliminated. For 
another, overseas purchasing power 
is growing. 

“The postwar economic recovery 
and growth of Western Europe and 
Japan have been phenomenal,” the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly com- 
mented last May. “This strength 
has been reflected in increases in 
their gold and dollar holdings. . . . 
Since 1958, removal of quantitative 
restrictions which discriminated 
against the United States increased 
the potential market for U. S. goods 
in Western Europe by an estimated 
half billion dollars a year. If U. S. 
exporters perform only as well as 
they. have in recent years, they 
should be able to enlarge their 
exports to Western Europe by this 
amount.” 

While the NATO nations — our 
best customers abroad, incidentally 
—have done more liberalizing than 
anyone else, significant improve- 
ments have occurred in several other 
areas. 

About 90 percent of Australia’s 
imports can now be brought into 
the country in unlimited quantity. 


This is the result of changes made 
near the end of last year. Previous- 
ly, imports were sharply restricted. 

The Australian situation is par- 
ticularly important for American 
exporters. Its citizens have high 
personal incomes, an enviable in- 
ternational payments balance, and, 
most important for the long run 
perhaps, Australia is now entering 
a period when the number of young 
families will grow at an accelerated 
rate. “Surprisingly little evidence 
was found of U. S. initiative to take 
advantage of the potentials opened 
up in Australia during the past 
year,’ a BFC team reported last 
June. The group was convinced 
that “much greater expansion would 
have been possible — and is still pos- 
sible — with serious sales promotion 
efforts by U. S. firms.” 

Not every country is as well off 
as Australia and Western Europe, 
of course. But even so, potential 
markets for U. S. goods in the less- 
developed areas are growing. Partly, 
this is the result of the lifting of 
import restrictions, partly its due 
to a substantial and growing amount 
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WITH POST OFFICE APPROVED 


Anyone can easily and quickly 
apply Freund Triple-Grip Can 
Clips. No skill, no experience re- 
quired. 


1 Hook clip under the rim of the 
can...and...press into lid 
groove with fingers. 


Simple illustrated instructions 
show how. And, the cost is only 


pennies per can. For convincing 
proof, send for special Try-It Kit 
and test in your plant--100 clips 
for gallon cans, 100 for quart and 
smaller cans, special applicator 
tool, and low quantity prices--post 


Straddle the clip with the ap- 
plicator...and...hook rim grip 
under rim of can. 


paid $7.50. 


Or--samples and price list 


Move the applicator 
upward--pressing the 
clip firmly into the 
lid groove of can. 


yours for the asking. 


44451 Cottage Grove Ave. ® Chicago 53, Ill. 
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HAULING | bs h We. YOURSELF 
and 2 


ae f | ¢ TRUCK 
STEEL HAULING | \ a | RENTALS 


ESTABLISHED IN 


1868 


700 So. Desplaines SI., Chicago: weeiite 


Commerce 


a eNG on proposed changes 
in demurrage rules and charges 
ras held Tuesday, December 6, 1960, 
t Chicago before a subcommittee of 
ae General Committee, Operating- 
Tansportation Division, Association 
f American Railroads. On cars not 
abject to average agreement, the 
arriers propose to increase the de- 
aurrage charges to $6.00 for each 
f the first four days and $12.00 for 
ach subsequent day. At present the 
harges are $4.00 for each of the first 
our days and $8.00 for each subse- 
uent day. Under average agreement 
ight credits instead of the present 
our may be applied in the cancella- 
ion of debits accruing on any one 
ar. When a car has accrued four 
ebits, a charge of $12.00 per car 
ver day will be made for all subse- 
uent detention. At the end of the 
alendar month the total number of 
pplicable credits will be deducted 
rom the total number of debits at 
ne ratio of two credits for one debit 
nd $6.00 per debit will be charged 
or the remainder. 


' Motor Carriers Approve $1.00 
urcharge in Central Area: A sur- 
harge of $1.00 per shipment on all 
hipments weighing 2,000 pounds or 
ess was approved by the Central 
sommittee of Central States Motor 
reight Bureau at its meeting on 
Yovember 1. On minimum charge 
hipments the increase will be 50 
ents. The proposal, Docket No. 
9775, originally sought to establish 
he $1.00 surcharge on all shipments 
egardless of weight. The Central 
;ommittee also approved Docket 
9765 which will cancel the applica- 
ion of National Motor Freight 
lassification No. 15 in connection 
rith all Central States tariffs, effec- 
ive January 15, 1961. Action was 
eferred by the committee on Docket 
9800 which contemplates the can- 
ellation of all less truckload and 
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any-quantity exceptions ratings. A 
$1.00 per shipment surcharge is also 
under consideration by the Middle- 
west Motor Freight Bureau. 


¢ Doyle Group Urged to Reject 
Waterway User Charges: The so- 
called Doyle transportation study 
group has been urged by six water- 
way associations to reject user 
charges “as contrary to the public 
interest.” The Doyle committee has 
been conducting a study of our na- 
tion’s over-all transportation policies 
under the direction of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Its report and recom- 
mendations are expected to be re- 
leased next month. The 50-page 
statement in opposition to the im- 
position of user charges on water- 
ways was filed jointly by the Inland 
Empire Waterways Association; In- 
tracoastal Canal Association of 
Louisiana and Texas; Mississippi 
Valley Association; New York State 
Waterways Association; Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association; and the 
Upper Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion. 


© Examiner Finds Transcontinen- 
tal Motor Carrier Rates Just and 
Reasonable: Interstate Commerce 
Commission Examiner W. W. Peck, 
in his recommended report and or- 
der in No. 32545, Minneapolis ‘Traf- 
fic Association, et al. v. A. & H. 
Truckline, Inc., et al., finds the less 
truckload commodity rates between 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota 
area and points in 1] far western 
states just, reasonable and otherwise 
lawful. The proceeding embraces a 
complaint filed by the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association and the St. Paul 
Chamber of Commerce alleging that 
the highway carrier transcontinental 
rates were unjust, unreasonable, un- 


duly prejudicial and unjustly dis- | 


criminatory to the Twin Cities and 


Maybe it’s “right” 
for you, Sir 


Tenants at North Pier Terminal are on 
speedy Lake Shore Dr. and only minutes 
from the Loop. Massive loft-type areas are 
efficiently arranged for modern offices, for 
product distribution, even for light manu- 
facturing — all at honest value rentals. 


Stop in. We'll show you our facilities; 
introduce you to some of our friendly, 
prosperous tenants; discuss your space needs 
—and do all we can to help you find the 
exact facilities you need to run your busi- 
ness best. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11 
SUperior 7-5606 


We'd 
already BE at the 
Capp-Towers, in St. Paul, 
if you weren't so 
afraid of flying. 


Stay at St. Paul’s newest motel . . 


the beautiful 8-story Capp- Towers 
downtown! Gorgeous rooms & suites, 
each with private terrace, phones, free 
parking. No charge for children 12 
and under. Popular rates! No tipping, 
no formalities. Dine in the Fire House 
and sip in the Bon Bon Bar. 


CAPP*TOWERS 
MOTEL 


Sth & Minnesota Sts., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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unduly preferential of Chicago. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry intervened in support 
of the defendant motor carriers and 
on brief argued that the rates be- 
tween Chicago and the western 
points are not unlawful but are justi- 
fied by freight forwarder competition 
from and to Chicago and that this 
competition is not prevalent to the 
same extent from and to the Twin 
Cities. Examiner Peck’s report states: 
«_ . this record clearly establishes 
the fact that the rates to and from 
the intermediate point (Twin Cities) 
are made to meet competition of the 
forwarders and the Commission rec- 
ognizes carrier competition as sufh- 
cient to rebut the prescription of 
unreasonableness otherwise usually 
attached to the higher intermediate 
rate.” 


e 1.C.C. Approves Higher Rail 
Mail Pay: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved increases 
in rates of pay and compensation 
for the transportation of United 
States mail and services in connec- 
tion therewith, by eastern, southern 
and western railroads, retroactively 
to September 1 and for the future. 
For western and southern railroads 
increases of 13 per cent were ap- 


proved; for eastern railroads, 8 per 
cent. The higher rates are expected 
to give the railroads additional reve- 
nue of approximately $35,600,000. 
The Commission’s order concluded 
that “the requested increases in com- 
pensation and rates for performing 
mail services are warranted by 
marked increases in the operating 
costs of the applicants since 1956 and 
those increases are attributable pri- 
marily to upward adjustments in 
wages, fringe benefits and pay-roll 
tax base and rates.” 
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of foreign investment, and partly to 
independence. 

When Indonesia cut loose from 
The Netherlands, for example, the 
door was quickly slammed shut on 
Dutch suppliers. Indonesia’s need 
for imports remained as large as 
ever, of course, and the native gov- 
ernment, by assuming control of 
local enterprise, soon obtained the 
hard currency needed to pay for its 
purchases. Exporters in England, 
France, Germany, and Japan saw 
their opportunity and moved in. 
The United States was conspicuous 
by its absence. The few American 


GRADE- ALL, INC. 


Curb and gutter removal 


Pavement removal 


Special excavation 


Grading of all kinds 


Available for Rental or Sub. Contract 


5642 St. Charles Road, Berkeley, Ulinois 


Telephone: LInden 7-8977 
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firms that did appear reportedh 
have been quite pleased with th 
results. 

Nigeria, which represents thi 
largest single aggregation of Negr 
people in the world, has attracted < 
substantial amount of foreign in 
vestment in the past few years, am 
during the next decade, ther 
probably will be a good deal more 
According to the Bureau of Foreigt 
Commerce, the industries already 
established there have a_ health 
appetite for capital goods of al 
types. The jobs which foreign in 
vestment has created support a larg 
and growing middle class — and pro 
vide a market which American man 
ufacturers of consumer goods wil 
find it profitable to cultivate, bureat 
experts say. 

Relaxation of import restriction 
and economic progress are reassur 
ing, but for most American business 
men surveying the export market 
the big question is whether specifi 
customers exist for their specifi 
products in a specific area. Fey 
sales promotion managers know it 
but they can find the answer to tha 
question quite easily with the hel 
of the U. S. government. 

One way is through the “trad 
contact survey.” For $10, a commer 
cial attache at any of our foreigt 
service posts will be happy to con 
tact local importers, distributors 
and manufacturers capable of han 
dling your product and find ou 
whether they're interested. Afte 
completing the survey, which take 
about 60 days, the attache sends yot 
a report on the local market situa 
tion which contains the names an¢ 
addresses of qualified prospects. You 
also get a detailed report on eacl 
prospect's capitalization, tradiny 
area, existing suppliers, and existing 
product lines. Trade contact sut 
veys can be arranged through th 
Chicago field office of the Depart 
ment of Commerce. All you hav 
to do is fill out a simple application 
form. 


“Business proposals” represent ar 
other way of entering the expor 
market. They cost nothing. Dw 
ing the past six years, the U. § 
government has sent a number o 
trade missions abroad and arrange 
meetings for them with merchant 
manufacturers, and trade associ: 
tions in various countries. Eac 
mission is composed of a BFC officia 
and three or four businessme 
selected from representative indu 
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es. A company that wishes to 
yy or sell in the areas to be visited 
mits a_ brief summary of its 
oducts and terms. When the mis- 
im arrives, it publicizes this in- 
‘mation through pamphlets, press 
ceases, and discussion, and leaves 
‘2 proposal on file with the U. S. 
mmercial attache afterward. For- 
sn businessmen who are interested 
fen. contact the American firm 
rectly. 

‘You can find out how to prepare 
business proposal and how to get 
aboard one of the coming trade 
issions (a number of which are 
anned during 1961) at the Com- 
erce Department field office in 
nicago. 


Export-Import Bank 


In 1934, when the Roosevelt Ad- 
inistration established the Export- 
aport Bank, it probably did more 
increase the saleability of 
merican products abroad than any 
her single action before or since. 
asically, Ex-Im is a $7 billion re- 
slving fund, sustained by the U. S. 
easury, which is _ loanable to 
reign purchasers of American 
roducts at the request of either 
ayer or seller. The bank will not 
mance transactions which put it 
» direct competition with private 
nding institutions, but it will put 
p money (at commercial interest 
ates) for just about any other type. 
the fund is administered by five 
xperienced bankers. Like other 
rembers of the fraternity, they 
on’t grant loans without reason- 
ble assurance of repayment, but 
x-Im is not excessively cautious, 
ccording to those who have dealt 
Bath it. As a matter of fact, the 
irectors rely wherever possible on 
1e judgement of the private Ameri- 
in banks through which it usually 
eals with loan applicants. 
Uncle Sam not only helps finance 
reign trade, he also supplies in- 
aluable background information on 
ve subject—reams of it. The 
ureau of Foreign Commerce is 
robably the greatest repository of 
xport data in the country. It puts 
ut several hundred periodicals, bul- 
tins, and special reports a year. 
‘these include the Foreign Com- 
erce Weekly, an annual summary 
f U. S. export regulations (which 
_ kept current by bulletins pub- 
shed during the year), annual trade 
atistics summaries, and annual 
sports on each of the countries we 
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do “az lot ‘of trading with. The 
bureau also publishes a number of 
background documents, which are 
updated when the need arises and 
funds become available. These 
cover tariffs, taxes, licensing and 
exchange controls, shipping regula- 
tions, and related matters pertaining 
to trade and investment in _ indi- 
vidual countries. 

One of the BFC’s most important 
activities is publication of “trade 
lists.” Broken down by business or 
industrial classification, by country, 
commodity, and type of distributor, 
these lists give the names and ad- 
dresses of possible outlets for 
American products abroad, together 
with short summaries of each firm’s 
size, sales force, sales area, and prod- 
uct line. Also available are “World 
Trade Directory Reports;” these are 
analyses of individual foreign dis- 
tributors which show the firm’s fin- 
ancial references, and capitalization, 
tell who the owners are and what 
other foreign countries and _ firms 
supply them with merchandise. 

On top of all this, the BFC offers 
a number of pamphlets explaining, 
in non-technical language, how an 
American businessman can become 
a foreign trader. There are special- 
ized publications as well covering 
such subjects as sources of credit in- 
formation on foreign firms, kinds of 
electric current found abroad, and 
foreign trade practice. 

Each BFC publication is available 
at a nominal price. Says one official: 
“Any businessman who read all of 
our material pertaining to a_par- 
ticular country or area would prob- 
ably end up better informed than a 
good many experts.” There may be 
a little exaggeration in that remark, 
but not much. 


Reader’s Viewpoint 
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as the most effective contribution 
employers can make to prevent traffic 
tragedy from entering employes’ 
homes this Christmas. | 
OrLANDO W. WILSON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE, 
CHICAGO 
To the Editor: 

Coming back recently from Chi- 
cago on the Santa Fe, I had the 
pleasure of reading an article in 
your magazine, “ComMMERCE — Chi- 


cagoland Voice of Business.” 1 would | 


very much like to receive a copy of 
this magazine if possible. The ar- 
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NDABLE 
SERVICE 


EFENGEE, 
serving the electrical needs 
of Chicagoland since 1919 
... supplying America’s fin- 
est electrical products... 
with efficiency, promptness 
and courtesy. Phone... 


SEeley 8-3500 
for dependable F&G service. 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
965 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 22 
In Waukegan: 

INTERSTATE ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
1020 Greenwood Avenue 

Phone: ONtario 2-1194 


QUANTITY 


Photos Sel// 


BULLS 


7 
Le 
Gene 


They couldn’t send sample Bulls, so 
they sent glossy photos. If you can’t 
send your product, send a photo. 


8 x 10 ino 


GLOSSY 
PHOTOS 
QUANTITY Photos will sell for you, 
because they are QUALITY photos. 
8 x 10 GLOSSY PHOTO PRICE LIST 
Number | 12 | 25 | 50 | 100 
Price ea. | 20c | 15¢ | 12¢ | 9c 
Write for complete Price Catalog 


QUANTITY PHOTO CO. 


119 W. Hubbard St. ©@ Chicago 10, Ill. 


EACH 
(in lots 


of 100) 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Screenless Sewage Pumps 
Heavy Duty Sump Pumps 


HORIZONTAL CENTRIFU- ‘ 
GAL PUMPS FCh: 
CIRCULATING HOT 
WATER 
CIRCULATING COLD 
WATER 
CONDENSATION AND 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 
@ 

CLOSE COUPLED 
MOTOR DRIVEN 
AND 
BELT DRIVE PUMPS FOR 
BUILT-IN APPLICATIONS 
@ 

"BOOSTER - PRESSURE 
HOUSE SUPPLY PUMPS 


SUBMERSIBLE SUMP 
PUMP & SEWAGE 
EJECTORS 


MANUFACTURED & 
SERVICED IN 
CHICAGO 


Electric Water Boy 
Sump Pump 


WEIL PUMP CO. 


1530 N. FREMONT ST. 
CHICAGO 22 


Michigan 2-4960 


Dust Collecting and Fume Removal Systems 
Sheet Meta! Fabricators 


Welding—Spot - Electric - Arc - Acetylene 


SEeley 3-2765 


1931 W. LAKE ST. 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1900 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Misprints 
Serap 


NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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ticle appeared in your Volume 57 
No. 8, September, 1960. Can you 
please send this to me? 

Sam A. WING, JR. 

PRESIDENT 

THE SAM A. WING COMPANY INC. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 


To The Editor: 

Please accept my appreciation of 
the article on the Hospital Planning 
Council contained in the November 
issue of CoMMERCE. The organiza- 
tion has, in its brief existence, exer- 
cised an important influence in guid- 
ing the development of the hospital 
system in Metropolitan Chicago. It 
should grow in significance over the 
years. In order to do so it will re- 
quire adequate financial support as 
well as the active participation of 
citizen leaders in the community. 

RoBerRT H. MACRAE, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, WELFARE COUNCIL OF 
METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 


Chicago’s Schools 


(Continued from page 19) 


may be found in a comparison of 
construction costs of new buildings 
in Chicago and those in twelve other 
cities. A chart accompanying this 
article graphically shows that while 
costs have steadily risen elsewhere, 
the trend has been sharply down- 
ward in Chicago, although each new 
building must be designed to meet 
the exacting demands of Willis’ edu- 
cational program. Buildings, fiscal 
policy and curricula are regarded 
by Willis as merely implements for 
better standards of teaching. 


Good teaching is the key to im- 


plementing the program, as Willis 
S€GS=1l, lt is) to get good teaching 


that he seeks to raise salaries and 


make the city’s schools attractive 
enough as places to teach to compete 
for personnel with wealthier subur- 
ban systems. Holding and augment- 
ing the staff of 17,500 teachers and 
other professionals is a challenge 
which the superintendent and_ his 
board can meet only if the positions 
on the staff are attractive. 


Under a plan which became effec- 
tive in 1955, it became possible for 
Chicago’s big city school system to 
utilize advantages inherent in a big 
system and at the same time to se- 
cure advantages of smaller systems. 
Local school districts with popula- 


tions equivalent to cities of 250,00 
and pupil populations of 25,001 
were set up. Iwo associate superin 
tendents were placed in charge 0 
instruction, each with responsibilit 
for the total educational program ir 
one-half of the city. 

The district superintendent ha 
the advantage of drawing upon su 
pervisory staffs in special areas 0} 
instruction. Decentralized leadershig 
makes possible a program of educa 
tion that moves along continuously 
under one leader from kindergarter 
through completion of high school 


Assistant Principals 


In order to release the principa. 
from administrative duties and te 
give him more time to assist teach 
ers, a full-time “freed” assistant prin 
cipal was assigned to all schools witk 
more than 50 teachers. To work 
with and help inexperienced teach 
ers, an experienced “‘master’”’ teachel 
was provided for each ten inexpe 
rienced teachers in a school. Addi 
tional clerical staff was provided tc 
expedite handling of the large num 
ber of transfer records, as well a 
the enrolling of large numbers o 
pupils for the first time. 


With the number of transfers int 
some schools during a year and the 
number transferring out often to 
talling more than the total pupi 
population of these schools, the con 
tinuity essential to learning couk 
be seriously affected. To counterac 
such obstacles to quality and excel 
lence in learning, services were pro 
vided that are designed to mak 
teaching more effective. The mos 
important was the addition of staff 
notwithstanding the shortage o 
classrooms. Additional money als 
was allocated for instructional ma 
terials. 


“Special Service Teachers” wer 
placed in schools where overcrowd 
ing was severe and where additiona 
school space had not been completed 
These teachers work with childret 
in a number of ways, relieving reg 
ular teachers and improving learnins 
Opportunities for the children. 


As part of the continuing evalua 
tion and improvement program, ex 
perimentation was initiated in man 
schools. In some, for example, durin: 
reading periods children wer 
grouped across classroom lines oi 
the basis of their reading achieve 
ment. Cross-class grouping also wa 
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ELPING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


| The author of this article is associated 
ith the Sears Roebuck Foundation 
yhich conducts several programs of ac- 
Vities with public school systems 
hrough five territorial foundation offi- 
es. There is a series of different pro- 
rams with all major educational divi- 
dons of vocational education, including 
wards for outstanding students and 
eachers, scholarships, travel expenses 
© regional and national educational 
ionferences and teacher training. Sup- 
ort also is given to the public informa- 
ion program of the American Vocational 
Association as well as the Great Cities 
?roject for School Improvement which 
encompasses fourteen major cities. 

There are four scholarship programs. 
since 1936, the foundation has awarded 
approximately 25,000 college scholarships 
umd is currently awarding them at the 
rate of 1,200 annually. The Foundation 
iupports the Chicago Educational Tele- 
vision Association which beams pro- 
wrams to the Junior Colleges in the 
hicago School System. There is a wide 
area of support in economic education 
and civics programs. Film production 
and distribution is also a major contri- 
Sution of the foundation to public 
school projects. With exception of na- 
‘ional programs, activities are tailored 
to individual communities across the 
country and therefore vary considerably 
in nature. 


wacticed in arithmetic. In joint 
ementary-high school meetings, fac- 
lity members discussed goals and 
woblems. In many districts, agree- 
wents were reached which helped 
‘iminate duplications or omissions 
a the elementary and high school 
rograms. In some cases, for exam- 
le, books were reserved for use with 
ecelerated children in elementary 
thools and others for “reluctant” 
zaders in high schools. 


The number of situations in which 
th and 8th grade children from 
sveral different schools could be 
rought together in one school in- 
weased. As a result, the greatly en- 
iched program that could be pro- 
ided effectively and economically in 
n “Upper Grade Center” was made 
vailable to many more pupils. It is 
yossible, thus, to group children in 
arying ways to improve teaching 
nd learning situations in every sub- 
ect area for every child. 

Schools give specific and careful 
onsideration to providing for the 
ifted. Enrichment rather than ac- 
eleration is the goal. Several ele- 
nentary schools have experimented 
vith varying approaches to a pro- 
ram for the gifted child. In 1958, 
n especially-designed program of 
ducation for the needs of the 100 
most academically able students in 
very high school was inaugurated. 
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These boys and girls are selected 
and the program is built after mul- 
tiple factors are taken into considera- 
tion. Included are a study of the 
achievement record of the students, 
scores on standardized tests that 
indicate potential ability and coun- 
seling with the student and parent. 
The 100 program challenges those 
“who can run a faster race’’ to do so. 
At the other end of the scale of po- 
tential, the program for the educable 
mentally handicapped has been vast- 
ly expanded in order to serve more 
children. 

A revised city-wide testing pro- 
gram became effective in February 
of last year. It includes new areas 
and begins earlier in some elemen- 
tary school subjects. In high school, 
students now have the benefit of 
tests given in the 11th grade to help 
them make a wise selection of stud- 
ies during their senior year and to 
help them make post-high school 
plans. 

Through the new testing program, 
the needs of all students, including 
both the potentially very able and 
those of lesser potential, can be iden- 


tified very early and thus they can 
be counseled and programmed ac- 
cording to their abilities. ‘The ade- 
quacy of what is being taught is 
evaluated constantly and_ revisions 
are made wherever and whenever 
such action seems indicated. Flexi- 
bility is another key to the Chicago 
system’s success. 


Vocational Schools 


The subject of Chicago’s trade 
school program in itself would re- 
quire more space than is allotted 
this article. The teaching of the 
practical arts in Chicago has been 
hailed throughout the world as out- 
standing. Vice President Nixon on 
a visit to Chicago toured one of the 
vocational schools and enthusiasti- 
cally called what he had seen the best 
in his experience. Newly-graduated 
craftsmen are being received into 
union membership with praise for 
the skills they have learned and the 
training they have received in the 
Chicago Vocational Schools. Boys 
who may have chopped cotton in 
the south as recently as three or 


between the Great Lakes and the Mediterranean 


now extended by American Export Lines to range from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Toronto and Montreal to as far east as 
Istanbul and Derince, Turkey. Regular ports of call in the Mediterranean 
include Trieste, Rijeka, Venice, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, 
Barcelona, Seville, Alicante, Cadiz, Tangier, and Lisbon. Sailings are 
stepped up too, with 10 cargo liner voyages scheduled for AEL’s Exanthia, 


Extavia and Exiria. Send shipments further and faster 
on this new trade route. Call American Export Lines 


647 W. VIRGINIA STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, BROADWAY 1-8030 


168 NO. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL., STATE 2-0535 ° 
1616 STANDARD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO, MAINE 1-0484 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH,, WOODWARD 1-8380 
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STANDARD BUILDING, TOLEDO, OHIO, MAINE 1-0484 


* HENRY W OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA., ATLANTIC 1-4080 
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four years ago now are equipped to 


earn excellent livelihoods in the 
crafts and trades. 
The summer school, too, has 


grown in importance and in enroll- 
ment. Classes for the gifted in 
chemistry and physics and special 
programs for 7th and 8th grade 
pupils who need help in reading 
and arithmetic are included in the 


summer school program. Enrollment | 


in elementary and high school grades 
of summer school grew from 14,011 
in 1954 to 44,069 in 1959. Willis 
makes a strong point of the fact that 
no state aid has been forthcoming 
to help finance the summer school 
program in Chicago. 

The scope of the Chicago School 
system is vast, indeed. The Junior 
College system, for example, has 
been expanded since 1953 from three 
to seven branches. The City Junior 
College TV program, first of its kind 
in the country, has established a 
remarkable record. Many young peo- 
ple who otherwise would not have 
been able to continue their educa- 
tion have been able to obtain the 
first two years of college work by 
television. Television has also been 


used successfully for in-service train- 
ing of teachers. 

It has been recognized that in 
providing any program for the fu- 
ture, the preparation of teachers is 
a crucial factor. It has been in an- 
ticipation of the fact that teachers 
may teach in a very different atmos- 
phere in 1975 than in 1960 that the 
new North Side Teachers College 
building and program of studies 
have been planned. Assistance to ex- 
perienced teachers, too, is part of 
the continuing program of in-service 
training. This assistance takes many 
forms. including discussion meetings, 
workshops, study groups, demonstra- 
tion teaching, the use of audio visual 
aids and perhaps most important of 
all—the appointment of consult- 
ants in both special and academic 
subject areas. 

National population statistics 
pointing to increased urbanization, 
and the Chicago birth rate indicate 
the growth in the number of stu- 
dents in the Chicago School System 
will continue. It is anticipated that 
the birth rate of the mid and late 
forties will start a new population 
explosion by the late sixties. Popu- 
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lation changes within the city ha 
important implications for the edi 
cational program. The compositio 
of the population, the numbers ¢ 
newcomers and their education: 
needs will continue to demand car 
ful adjustments in what is taugl 
and how it is taught. 

Willis has demonstrated that th 
new growth need not be an insu 
mountable obstacle. Already he ~ 
laying the groundwork, buildin 
with both unity and flexibility fe 
the future —as well as the presen 
Not the least important of his effort 
is an often-overlooked facet of th 
Public School’s services to the com 
munity — the evening school. Here 
education for adults to meet today 
changing and complex ways of livin 
has been revised with very littl 
budget expansion. Special program 
of value to the mature, educate 
citizens have been started and a plai 
for newcomers has been put int 
operation. The old concept of ‘“‘adul 
education” has gone by the board 
in favor of something much mor 
effective. 

It has been said of Ben Willi 
that his ambition is to raise the cul 
tural level of the more over-crowdec 
neighborhoods of new in-migrants | 
quarter of a century in just fiv 


years. Those who know him ar 
fully confident he'll realize tha 
ambition. 


Electra Story 


(Continued from page 23) 


— 140 airplanes—averages 676 flight 
every day and flies 325,000 plan 
miles daily. That’s the equivalen 
of the distance to the moon and ; 
third of the way back again. Elec 
tras have carried more than 8,500, 
000 passengers more than 2,000,000, 
000 passenger miles. Two billion 
passenger miles figure out to a rid 
of more than 550 miles for each o 
the 3,500,000 residents of Chicago 
for example. 

But five Electras crashed, four o 
them with loss of life. Why? Wh 
this tragic experience with what th 
experts consider as safe an airplan 
as there is in the world? 

Commercial airlines have an as 
toundingly fine safety record. Ye 
airplanes — like automobiles, train 
and buses—are mechanical anc 
pilots are human and -accidents dc 
happen. 

One thing is certain. Three of th: 
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ke Electra mishaps had nothing to 
> with the airplane itself. Two 
‘curred on landings, one on take- 
\e The type of aircraft involved 
imply happened to be the Electra. 
could have been any kind of 
rplane. 
‘The Civil Aeronautics Board at- 
ibuted one of the landing accidents 
LaGuardia Field in New York to 
combination of inadequate run- 
y aids, variable weather during 
2e approach and pilot error. In a 
cond landing accident at LaGuar- 
ia, a gust of wind, according to the 
ilot, hit an Electra—as it would 
ave any aircraft at that moment — 
a critical point causing it to 
rike a dike with its wheels and flip 
wer. Tribute to the massive 
rength of the Electra fuselage was 
e fact that passengers and crew 
}alked away uninjured from what 
ight well have been a tragic dis- 
ster with earlier aircraft. 


Third Accident 


A third accident, on takeoff at 
*oston, appears to have resulted 
rom an encounter by the aircraft 
sith a large flock of birds at a 
pitical moment. The birds ap- 
arently were ingested into the air- 
dane’s engines with a consequent 
emporary loss of power before the 
irplane had gained sufficient alti- 
ide. The mishap has been de- 
‘ribed as a million-to-one accident 
sith no relation whatever to the 
‘lectra structure or to any other 
‘lectra accident. 

Yet starkly, candidly and simply, 
he two other Electra accidents did 
esult from a failure in the airplane 
tself. Human endeavor, unfortun- 
tely, has yet to reach perfection 
ind despite the twisting, the pum- 
neling, the testing, there was in the 
‘lectra, unknown to the engineers, 
he possibility of a unique coupling 
yf forces—without precedent in 
iation technical history — that 
ould cause an in-flight failure. 

The failure that could occur did 
xccur over Buffalo, Tex., and while 
he experts were trying to find the 
ause of that accident it happened 
gain over Tell City, Ind. The 
cientists went to work; these were 
he best minds in aviation; they 
ound the cause and how to correct 
t. In the meantime temporary 
peed limitations were imposed that 
uled out any repetition of these 
lisasters. It can be mathematically 
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proved that under these speed re- 
strictions the in-flight accidents 
never can happen again. 

Gen. E. R. Quesada, Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator, has expressed 
his confidence in the Electra. “The 
speed limit gives the airplane a 
structural margin as great, if not 
greater, than any other aircraft in 
our transport fleet today,’ General 
Quesada said. C. N. Sayen, presi- 
dent of the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, says, “Our fellows just wouldn’t 
be up there on the flight deck if 
they thought there was anything 
wrong with the ship.” 

The in-flight accidents, in sim- 
plest terms, were caused by the 
meshing of three basic elements at 
exactly the same time. Painstaking 
reconstruction of the wrecked air- 
craft, plus an industry-wide detec- 
tive job found out what these ele- 
ments were in one of the most com- 
plex investigative jobs ever under- 
taken anywhere. 

The three factors that caused the 
accidents were speed in excess of 
400 miles an hour, previous damage 
to a part in the nacelle of an engine 
and. the existence of a critical 


rhythmic resonant response in the 
structure which could be developed 
by gusts or rough air. The basic 
strength of the wing does not enter 
the situation at all. The Electra 
wing passed all tests required of any 
airliner and was proven as strong as 
that of any other propeller-driven 
airline airplane. 

When the three critical elements 
— speed, previous damage and tur- 
bulence — combined, a unique oscil- 
lation was produced in the power 
plant and propeller assembly that 
had the damaged mount. The dam- 
age allowed the oscillation to in- 
crease rapidly, until other basic 
members of the nacelle gave way. 
This oscillation was aggravated by 
the gyroscopic action of the propel- 
ler. The growing oscillation was 
transmitted to the wing and all ele- 
ments combined to tear the wing 
from the airplane. No wing on a 
commercial airliner flying today 
could withstand such forces. 

The absence of any of the three 
factors makes such a chain of events 
impossible. Besides the speed re- 
strictions, Electra nacelles are sub- 
ject to even more rigorous inspec- 
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tion than that customarily required, 
providing a double margin of safety. 

As fast as practicable, the Elec- 
tras will be modified so they can 
return to their former speed limits. 
The modification, which Lockheed 
is undertaking at substantial ex- 
pense, will consist of new stiffening 
members in the engine nacelles, plus 
matching stiffeners between the en- 
gine mounts and the wing, as well 
as very substantial increases in the 
wing structure. Electras with modi- 
fications are already undergoing 
tests aloft and the fleet will be fully 
modified next year. 

Lockheed made extraordinary en- 
deavors to produce a “fail safe” air- 
craft initially. The modifications 
will produce an aircraft exceeding 
even original structural expecta- 
tions. Here are some of the things 
the engineers did before the Electra 
even went into commercial service: 

The engineers built a complete 
full-sized fuselage and set it in an 
open area for testing. They raised 
fuselage pressure to more than 1,000 
pounds per square foot, representing 
the differential between outside 
actual altitude of 30,000 feet and 
cabin pressure at 8,000. They simu- 
lated extremely turbulent air. Using 
a remotely controlled axe, they cut 
and slashed away at the fuselage to 
determine whether damage once in- 
curred would spread. They punc- 
tured window frames, windshield 
posts, skins and frames, door cor- 
ners and the forged main frame for 
wing-to-fuselage attachment. 

Climaxing the tests was a six-foot 
long rupture made in the fuselage 
forebody. As in all the other phases 
of the test program, damage was 
localized. This is the “fail safe” 
principle. Ironically, the rupture 
test was an outgrowth of earlier air 


disasters when the first commercial 
jet aircraft —the British Comets — 
came apart in the air because pres- 
sure caused a small break in the 
skin to become a massive one. No- 
body, unfortunately, had foreseen 
the possibility of such an occurrence. 
The accidents were part of the 
world’s entry into the jet age. Prog- 
ress has often exacted a heavy price. 

But some people have asked why 
not ground the Electra fleet while 
the modifications are being made? 
Airliners have been grounded _ be- 
fore. The DC-6s and the Constella- 
tions are notable examples. Even 
the famed DC-3 was plagued with 
“bugs” initially. 

The Electras have not been 
grounded because with their speed 
limits there is no need to ground 
them. Not a single veteran pilot, 
for example, has used his seniority 
right to “bid off” an Electra and on 
to some other airplane. Pilots con- 
tinue to fly Electras because they 
consider them “pilots’ airplanes.” 
And the airlines continue to fly 
them because they are “passengers’ 
airplanes,” unequaled in comfort 
and luxury. 

It is quite true the airlines have 
substantial investments in their 
Electra fleets. But they have a price- 
less investment in their good repu- 
tations. ‘They chose the Electra for 
short and medium range jet age 
work and they find no reason to 
doubt the wisdom of their course 
today. In many respects, it would 
be easier to ground the Electras, 
although the federal government 
says there is no need to. But the 
airlines believe in the Electras and 
they are backing up the airplane 
with their reputations. 

Even with the reduction in the 
speed limit, the Electra is still the 
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fastest of the U. S. turboprops. TI 
speed limit is 260 miles per hou 
yet passengers frequently note the 
arrive at their destinations f 
sooner than 260 mph would the 
retically allow. ‘This deserves a wor 
of explanation. At 25,000 fee 
where Electras frequently fly, a 
indicated air speed of 260 mph mez 
be a true over-the-ground speed ¢ 
380 mph. The air speed indicatc¢ 
in the cockpit is a pressure instrt 
ment and in the thinner air % 
25,000 feet the airplane can—1 
fact, it must — go faster to build th 
pressure up to a 260 mph readin 
on the indicator. 

At 25,000 feet, 380 mph is jus 
about the speed the Electra woul 
fly without restriction, oddly enougt 
It must be remembered, howevel 
that as the air pressure drops, s 
do the stresses on the airplane an 
while the true air speed is fastel 
speed restriction is as effective. 

It is interesting to recall tha 
during the Buffalo and Tell Cit 
investigation a special voluntee 
crew, wearing parachutes, took ai 
Electra aloft with the deliberate ir 
tention of: putting through the mos 
drastic maneuvers in the most turbu 
lent air they could find to see if the 
could tear it apart. They failed. 

There are, as noted, 140 Electra 
flying all over the world. The ac 
cidents that have befallen the Elec 
tras are not out of line with th 
number flying, even when compare 
with older types that have been pre 
ducing safe transportation for year: 
The accidents happened to happei 
to the Electra —a new airplane — it 
a short period of time and receive 
a great deal of public attention. 

To sum up in the words of 
veteran flyer, Capt. Thornton Wag 
ner, a test pilot for American Aii 
lines with hundreds of hours in th 
Electra: “The Electra is a safe ai 
plane and you can fly in it wit 
confidence.” 


Here, There and Everywhere 
(Continued from page 14) 


lished by Commerce Clearing Hous 
The book, “‘Ilinois Labor Law,” b 
Barnet Hodes, partner in the lay 
firm of Arvey, Hodes and Mantyr 
band is available at $5 through Con 
merce Clearing House, 4025 We: 
Peterson avenue, Chicago 46. Hode 
a former Corporation Counsel fe 
the City of Chicago, has authore 
three previous books on labor. 
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James V. Fitzpatrick, General Manager, Chicago interes Ttade ree yale Ee bond itch ier oe 
i del of McCormick Place to (I to r), Honorable tephen A. ayer ue ' . 
aes Se of Agriculture and Commerce, Republic of Liberia; Mayer, and George L. Irvine, Vice President 


William Jones, Liberian Consul, P. H. Ho, President, China Development of the Association Pile icaeiee 
Corporation; General Richard Jones, Former Ambassador to Liberia; ; and Regional liegt fod en coe a 
Wlodzimierz Zawadzki, Polish Consul General; and A. Adamowicz, Electric Co., tour : ormick 

President, Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade at the dedication sightseeing cart at the opening 


ceremonies of McCormick Place 


Sir William Garrett, Director, Monsanto 
Chemical Ltd., (center), talks with James E. 
Rutherford (1), Vice President of the 
Association’s Community Development Division 
and Thomas H. Coulter, Association Chief 
Executive Officer, at the dedication ceremonies 
for McCormick Place 


A panel of distinguished executives from around the world hold a discussion 
in the auditorium theatre of the Museum of Science and Industry. The 
group emphasized the importance of trade 


Enjoying view of the formal gardens in McCormick 
Place during dedication ceremonies are (I to r), 
Robert S. Cushman, Partner, MacLeish, Spray, Price 
& Underwood, and Association Director; Arthur H. 
Motley, President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 


Holman D. Pettibone, Chairman of the Board, Chicago 


. Title and Trust Co., talks with Arthur H. Motle 
ieee Sp ee Bee We ; President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and Paul W. 

: , : ee 
Bere eileen Ribies ee! , Western Goodrich, Association President, at the formal dedication 


of McCormick Place 
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lifford G. Erickson (1), Dean of Television 
sstruction, Chicago City Junior College and 
William D. Harmon, Education Advisor, 
ommonwealth Edison Company and member of 
se Association’s Education Committee, examine 
report on Chicago’s TV College 


Discussing the National Aircraft Noise Abatement 
program at a meeting of the Association’s Aviation 
Committee are (| to r), Brigadier General Jack 
Cram, USMC (Ret.), National Aircraft Noise 
Abatement Council; J. L. Donoghue, Vice Chairman 
of the Association’s Aviation Committee, and 
President, Ralph H. Burke, Inc.; and Lowell E. 
Geffinger, also a Vice Chairman of the Association’s 
Aviation Committee, and Marketing Supervisor, 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


George L. Irvine (standing |), Vice President of the 
Association’s Transportation Division, discusses action 
to be taken at meeting of the Association’s Industrial 
Traffic Council. Looking on are Arthur H. Schwietert, 
Director of the Association’s Transportation Division; 
Frank F. Kolbe, Association General Secretary and 
Chairman of the Board, United Electric Coal Companies; 
Eldon Martin, Vice President and General Counsel, 
CB&Q Railroad, and John S. Burchmore (standing), 
Partner, Burchmore, Good & Bobbinette 


Thomas H. Coulter, Association Chief Executive Officer, 
testifies before the City Council on the 1961 budget 
for the City of Chicago 


Reviewing the booklet 
“\/D Boomerang” at the 
VD Conference held in 
the Towers of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel are (seated 
| to r) Edward P. Saltiel, 
Treasurer, I!linois Social 
Hygiene League; James 
C. Worthy, Vice President 
of the Association’s 
Health Education and 
Welfare Division, Vice 
President of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Standing 
are Dr. S. L. Andelman, 
Commissioner of Health, 
Chicago Board of Health; 
and Paul W. Goodrich, 
Association President 
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New President Nominated 


James E. Rutherford 


Named to Lead Association 


Four New Vice Presidents, Five New Directors 


James E. Rutherford, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Mid-America 
Operations for the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, has been 
nominated to succeed Paul W. Good- 
rich, President of the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company, as President of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Rutherford, four new vice presi- 
dents and five new directors have 
been nominated and will be voted 
upon at the Annual Election of the 
Association to be held Wednesday, 
January 11, 1961. 

Also named by the committee were 
George H. Dovenmuehle, Chairman, 
Dovenmuehle, Inc., as Vice President 
for Community Development; Ben 
W. Heineman, Chairman, Chicago 
and North Western Railway as Vice 
President for Industrial Develop- 
ment; Harold A. Smith, Partner, 
Winston, Strawn, Smith & Patterson, 
as Vice President for Governmental 
Affairs and H. D. Arneson, President, 
Abbott Laboratories International 
Co. as Vice President for World 
Trade. Arneson earlier was named 
by Goodrich to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Leslie H. Dreyer, 
who died November 4. 

Also nominated were the follow- 
ing new Directors: For a two year 
term, Edward F. Blettner, roe Vice 
President, First National Bank of 
Chicago; J. E. Merrion, President, 
J.E. Merrion & Company. For a one 
year term; Donald Erickson, Part- 
ner in charge of Chicago Office, Ar- 
thur Andersen and Company; Hen- 
ry W. Large, Vice President, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company and 
Remick McDowell, President, Peo- 
ples Gas, Light and Coxe Company. 

Rutherford was Vice President for 
Community Development of the As- 
sociation in 1960. He served as Chair- 


man of the Chicago Chapter of the: 
American Red Cross and a Trustee: 
of the Community Fund-Red Cross: 
Joint Appeal, a member of the Board! 
of Managers of the YMCA of Metro- 
politan Chicago, a member of the: 
Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan: 
Area Planning Commission, the 
Physical Improvements Committee: 
of the Chicago Central Area Commit-. 
tee, the University of Illinois Citi- 
zens Committee, the University of 
Chicago’s Citizens’ Board and its 
Council on Medical and Biological 
Research. 

Dovenmuehle, who has served on 
the Association’s Board of Directors, 
is a trustee of Winnetka Congrega- 
tional Church and a trustee of Pres- 
byterian-St. Lukes Hospital. 

He is also a member of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Council on Medi- 
cal and Biological Research; a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau; Director, 
Chicago Title & Trust Co.; Director, 
Nashville Bridge Co.; Vice Chair- 
man and Director, Business Capital 
Corp.; Member, Board of Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America and 
Member, Board of Chicago Dwell- 
ings Association. 

Heineman, an attorney, served 
two years as Assistant General Coun- 
sel with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration during World War II and in 
North Africa as Legal Advisor and 
Assistant Director of the North Af- 
rican Economic Board in Algiers in 
1943. He was also on the Civic AE 
fairs Staff of General Eisenhower. 

In 1954 he became Chairman. of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Minneapolis ‘& St. Louis Railway 
Company, resigning in 1956 to be. 
come Chairman of the C & NW. He 
withdrew from his law practice at 
that time. He is a member of the 
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bard of Directors of the Associa- 
on of American Railroads and 
fpocmber of various committees 
_the Association of Western Rail- 
ays. He is a member of the 
pard of the Indiana Harbor Belt 
jilroad and of the Packers Car 
ine and a member of the Board 
wd Executive Committee of the 
merican National Bank and Trust 
pmpany of Chicago. 

‘Smith, an attorney, has been asso- 
ated with his present firm since 
422. He’ was President, Chicago 
rime Commission, 1953-54; he was 
ad is active in various Bar associa- 
ons and legal groups, locally and 
ationally. He was voted Lawyer of 
ie Year, 1960 by the Chicago Jun- 
in Association of Commerce and 
adustry. He is a trustee, North- 
estern University; has been Vice 
~esident General Counsel and Di- 
sector, Monon Railroad; is a Direc- 
er, First National Bank of Chicago; 
pustee, Chicago Wesley Memorial 
lospital, Chicago YMCA, Chicago 
anday Evening Club and First 
{. E. Church, Evanston. 

Arneson, prior to assuming his 
resent position, served Abbott Lab- 
satories in the South American 
ivision; as assistant export mana- 
“yr, vice president and general man- 
xer, president and director. He is 
member of the American Drug 
fanufacturers Association, Illinois 
fanufacturers Association, Far East 
American Council Commerce and 
adustry, International Trade Club 
- Chicago and the International 
xecutives Association of New York 
ity. 

‘The nominating Committee is 
ymposed of: John W. Evers, Chair- 
ian; former President, Common- 
ealth Edison Co., retired; Joseph 
. Block, Chairman, Inland Steel 
ompany; Oscar G. Mayer, Chair- 
lan, Oscar Mayer & Company; 
reorge L. Irvine, Regional Vice 
resident, General Electric Com- 
any; Myron Fox, Chairman, Bell 
avings and Loan Association. 

The Committee recommended for 
-election the following officers and 
irectors: 


Vice President for Research & Statistics, 
yhn K. Langum, President, Business Eco- 
ymics, Inc.; Vice President for Commercial 
evelopment, Ferd Kramer, President, 
raper and Kramer, Inc.; Vice President for 
ealth, Education and Welfare, James C. 
forthy, Vice President, Sears Roebuck & 
ompany; Vice President for Revenue, 
jward C, Logelin, Vice President, United 
ates Steel Corporation; Vice President 
r Transportation, George L. Irvine, Re- 
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gional Vice President, General Electric 
Company; General Secretary, E. E. Har- 
grave, Administrative Vice President, Jewel 
Tea Company; General Treasurer, Paul C. 
Raymond, Vice President American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 

For Directors, two year term: Thomas 
G. Ayers, Vice President, Commonwealth 
Edison Company; Jack L. Camp, Vice Presi- 
dent, International Harvester Company; 
Marvin Chandler, President, Northern 
Illinois Gas Company; Robert S. Cushman, 
Partner, MacLeish, Spray, Price & Under- 
wood; Myron Fox, Chairman, Bell Savings 
& Loan Association; Truman Gibson, Sr., 
Chairman, Supreme Liberty Life Insurance 
Company; M. E. Holt, President, Interstate 
Dispatch, Inc.; Robert S. Ingersoll, Presi- 
dent, Borg-Warner Corporation; 

Porter Jarvis, President, Swift & Company; 
John H. Johnson, President and Editor, 
Johnson Publishing Co., Inc.; Frank F. 


Booz, Allen & 


(center) 


Kolbe, President, United Electric Coal Com- 
panies; Herbert H. Lello, President, Auto- 
matic Electric Company; Lyndon H. Lesch, 
Vice President, L. J. Sheridan & Company; 
John Madden, President, James B. Clow & 
Sons, Inc.; Joseph E. Magnus, Chairman, 
James S. Kemper & Company; 

Harold Meidell, President, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank; A. C. Nielson, Jr., President, 
A. C. Nielson Company; Arthur J. O’Hara, 
Vice President, The Northern Trust Com- 
pany; Donald O’Toole, President, Pullman 
Trust & Savings Bank; W. A. Patterson, 
President, United Air Lines; Bert R. Prall, 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank; Robert 
F. Quain, General Manager, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel and Vice President, Hilton Hotel 


Co.; C. B. Randall, Vice President, Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company of America and H. 
Bowen Stair, Vice President, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company. 


Making big news for press, radio and television crews, the Association 
announced new impetus would be given Chicago’s efforts to expand 
Chicago markets abroad. At a press conference preceding a meeting 
of 150 Chicagoland business leaders December 1, Chief Executive 
Officer Thomas H. Coulter 
Hamilton 


(Above, left) Joseph Kubert, Partner, 
and George H. Becker, Deputy 


Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, discussed the many opportunities for profitable export 
trade, both now and in the future. Coulter also told TV viewers (below) 
of the Association’s plans for sponsoring the Inter-American Industries 
Conference, July 22-30, 1961 as an integral part of the 1961 Chicago 
International Trade Fair. (See ‘Eye on Chicagoland,’’ page 7 of this 


issue. ) 


TIME OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Nearly 1400 firms responded to an 
Association questionnaire about 
plans of Chicago Area business to 
employes days off for Christmas 
New Year’s holidays. The gen- 
concensus is that the holidays 
will be observed on Monday by a 
very large proportion of firms, with 
about one-half of the firms given 
some time off on the Friday pre- 
ceding the holidays. 

Eighty-five per cent of the firms 
responding indicated they would 
give Monday after Christmas as a 
holiday observance for office workers 
and 82 per cent indicated they would 
close on Monday for their plant 
workers. Twenty-seven per cent in- 
dicated they would close for a half 
day Friday for office workers and 
plant workers will be off a half day 
Friday for 24 per cent of the firms. 


give 
and 
eral 


Closing down manufacturing and 
service establishments in the Chi- 
cago Area on Monday is planned by 
86 per cent and 83 per cent of the 
wholesale and retail firms will be 
closed on Monday. In addition, 33 
per cent of the manufacturing con- 
cerns will close 1% day on Friday for 
office workers and $2 per cent will 
close % day for plant workers. 

Although only 5 per cent of all 
firms will close all day Friday for 
office workers, a total of 50 per cent 
will close at least part of the day 
on Friday. 

The percentages on New Year's 
Day are smaller in all cases, but 
from % to 5/6 of the firms will give 
Monday off after New Year’s, and a 
substantial portion will give some 
time off on Friday preceding that 
holiday. 


SURVEY RESULTS OF ASSOCIATION’S 
“TIME OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS” POLL 


NUMBER OF FIRMS RESPONDING 


Retail 
Manu- Whsle. 
Total facturing Trade Services Other 
ALL FIRMS 1,396 525 224 263 384 
Firms with Office & Plant Workers 894 494 15] 94 155 
Firms with Office Workers Only 502 31 73 169 229 
DAYS OFF OFFICE WORKERS 
: Total Manu- Retail Services Other 
Xmas N.Yrs. facturing Whsle. Trade Xmas N.Yrs. Xmas N.Yrs. 
ae, scone Mee oc Xmas N.Yrs. 
onday 5 % 86% 84%. 83% 75 86 
Friday—Close Early 18 : 13 - 15 3 ioe ie Me on iG oe ec 
Friday—1y Day PAP ANG} 33 «19, Mey = aK@) Sas, 27 «14 
Friday—All Day 5 1 10 2 1 — 3 1 3 1 
Saturday—14 Day* Wye AKO) 4 4 16 ©6413 14 15 Viel? 
A Rbeo eid rae 58 46 69 60 38 =.28 46 36 63 48 
o Not Work Saturday 64 64 69 69 Lye a 6 
No Time at All 1 1 I 1 - = é 2 iH i 
PLANT WORKERS 
Monday 82% 719% 84% 82 78 0 zg 
Friday—Close Early 12 9 11 pn Aghia mk aa ee 
Friday—1y Day 24 =16 ore PAN) 18 13 12 9 ibe 1G 
Friday—All Day i 2 11 3 2 1 4 2 2 1 
Saturday—14 Day* 9 8 5 4 U0)" aly ss 5 toils 
T eaten rake 55 O47 61 54 35 = 330 51 S941 56 47 
0 Not Work Saturday 59 59 62 
No Time At All y 2 2 l a a S 7 . % e 
*Percent of firms working on Saturday : 
Total Manu- Retai rvi 
factutihe Whsle. aeae BNE ae 
Company Will Hold Party 35% 33 
. 7 3 
Holiday Bonus To Be Given 39%, 504 ae es ae 
fo) oO 


1961 Architectural 
Honor Awards Program 
Announced 


The 1961 Honor Awards Prograr 
which cites outstanding examples 
contemporary Chicagoland arch. 
tecture has been announced by thi 
Association and the Chicago Chay 
ter of the American Institute oi 
Architects. 

The annual event, now in itt 
seventh year, will be climaxed witl 
presentation of awards to Chicage 
architects, builders, craftsmen ane 
building owners at the Annual Hon 
or Awards Luncheon April 13, 1961 

The AIA and the Association 
sponsor the program to encourag; 
continued excellence in architec 
tural~ design and related arts ana 
craftsmanship. It offers civic recog 
nition for superior design and com 
struction of buildings completed i 
Metropolitan Chicago during ths 
past five years. : 


Each year certificates are presentec 
to architects and contractors 0 
award-winning buildings. Bronz 
plaques and certificates are giver 
to owners of buildings designatec 
for honor awards. Other citation 
are made for creative work in th: 
fine arts in conjunction with ney 
buildings and outstanding improve 
ments to existing buildings. 


Chicago architect John R- Fugard 
Jv., AIA, is chairman of the 196 
Honor Awards Committee. Thi 
year’s jury will include three promi 
nent architects and two Chicag 
business leaders. 


Entries may be submitted betwee 
now and January 7, 1961 to cove 
projects completed during the five 
year period between January 1, 195: 
and January 1, 1961. Complete de 
tails will be found in an invite 
tional brochure available from th 
AIA office or the Association. 


1961 Tax Calendar Availablem 
: ; 


Pe ve oh 
Association members who desir 
* 


additional copies of the 1961 T. 
Calendar for Chicago corporatio 
and individuals may obtain them | 
writing to the Governmental A ffai 
Division of the Association, 30. We 
Monroe street. 7 


The calendar gives complete i 
formation on federal, state and loc 
taxes with dates due and the tz 


agency to which taxes should | 
sent. ] 


pee 20) 21, 


Membership Luncheon Meetings 


27 & 28 
an. 4, 10 Research Clearing House Committee 
Dr. Harold M. Mayer, Chairman 
Jan. 4 Aviation Committee 
_ Jan. 12 Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 
Larry Schumaker, Chairman 
Feb. 8 


Meeting 


inland Signs For 1961 
‘rade Fair 


A record high attendance of pro- 
ssional buyers is anticipated for 
se 1961 Chicago International 
wade Fair as a result of the sched- 
ing of the Fair to coincide with 
x other major industry shows to 
= held here. 

Finland’s participation as a major 
ibitor in the 1961 Chicago Inter- 
etional Trade Fair has been an- 
sunced by Olle Herold, Managing 
irector of the Finnish Fair, Hel- 
aki, Finland. 

Finland, with 4,000 square feet of 
hibit space, will be one of the 
rgest exhibitors in the Fair, to be 
1d in McCormick Place, July 25 
rough August 10. 

Association Chief Executive Off- 
r Thomas H. Coulter said: “This 
qall Scandinavian country on the 
stern border of the Western Hem- 
phere is greatly in need of new 
portunities and new markets for 
; growing production. In view of 
e long and close friendship be- 
reen the U.S. and Finland, it is 


deed proper that closer trade re-. 


tions be developed to _ help 
engthen Finland’s place in the 
2e world.” 

(Coulter added that the U.S.A, 
Hl have a giant exhibit of Ameri- 
n products in Helsinki in May of 
61 to develop the market for 
merican products in Finland. 
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Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 57th Annual 


Calendar of Association Events 


Conference Room 
12:15. pom: 


Conference Room 
12:1 5ep3m, 


Traffic Club 
12:00 Noon 


Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Palmer House 
Grand Ballroom 
12:00 Noon 


Advertisers’ Index 


Agencies Listed in Italics 


A 

cE elter as SCEVICGE = ase. 32 

American Export Lines, Inc... 39 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc. 

Arnold, J. B., Associates... 14 

B 
Seetieya son (Chitlas;= in Ceres 32 
Berthold, Gas, Electric Co. 40 
Cc 

Capp. Towers’ Motel 2.2 2 35 
Stein Advertising Agency 

Chapple p johns ys) Coy == ee 41 
The Biddle Co. 

Chicagos! American) = 1 
Grant, Schwenk & Baker Inc. 

Chicago Federal Savings & Loan 
ASSOCIA LION tee ee ee ee L.F.G. 
Klau-Van Pietersom Dunlap, Inc. 

Chicago Name Plate Co._..___ 32 

Chicagom tribune, Ube we B.C. 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

Clearing Industrial District ____ 4 

Continental Ill. National Bank 
Somerust GO. ae. Pn Se he 11 
Earle Ludgin-& Co. 

D 

DeLeuw, Cather & Co.__.............. 32 

1D 

Efengee Electrical Supply Co... 37 
Dordick & Dordick ; 

F 

First National Bank of Chicago. 6 
Foote, Cone & Belding f 

Freund) Gan (Co; 2 ee 10, 33 
J. L. Cunningham & Co. 

Fulton Asphalt Co... 31 
Ross Llewellyn, Inc. 

G 
Grade-All,.UnG.pe es 36 
H 
Hames Col, Lhetz..- 38 
Harrington, J. J., & Co._._..__.__.. 31 


Eyre) Blectric) COj = aoe ees 30 
Geo H. Hartman Co. 
I 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 8 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. eee SF) 
Edward H. Weiss & Co. 
K 
Kiwi, Coders) Corp. 2 ae 32 
Knight, Lester B., & Associates___ 31 
Geo. H. Hartman Co. 
L 
Lou Steel Products’ Co. = 38 
N 
North Pier) Terminal. 35 
The Arbogust Co. 
Northern), rusts Co. 29 
Waldie and Briggs, Inc. 
P 


Painting & Decorating Contractors’ 


PN SSID ge eae ee eer ie ee 14 
Schram Advertising Co. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co, 15 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Personnel Laboratory __....________. 32 
Phillips, Robert T., & Associates 32 
O 
Quantity Photos Com ae 37 
R 
Revere Electric Supply Co.____I.-B.C. 
Albert Jay Rosenthal 
i) 
St. Paul Federal Savings & Loan 
ASS) ee Ses ee ee ees 42 
AG 
Thermice Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Publicker Industries, Inc... 12 
Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. 
WwW 
Weil Punp? Co] 38 
Willett< Co: 222 a 34 
Sorensen & Co. 
49 


An avid fisherman, true to tradition, 
could hardly contain himself when re- 
counting his rod-and-reel triumphs to his 
pals. Indignani at the skeptical hints that 
he was an out-and-out liar, he bought a 
set of scales, installed them in his kitchen 
and insisted that his friends watch as he 
weighed his daily catch. One evening a 
neighbor rushed in and excitedly asked 
permission to borrow the scales. A few min- 
utes later he was back beaming with de- 
light. “Congratulate me,” he cried. “I’m 
the father of a 38-lb. boy!” 


The dean of women at a large coeduca- 
tional college severely criticized the moral 
laxity of the students, and announced in 
a brief address: “The president and I have 
decided to stop necking on the campus.” 


Housewife: “Do you mind escorting me 
out to the garbage can, dear?” 

Husband: “Why that?” 

Wife: “I want to be able to tell the 
neighbors that we go out together once in 
a while.” 

» 


One blistering, hot day when they had 
guests for dinner, a mother asked her 4- 
year-old son to say grace before the meal. 

“But I don’t know what to say,” the boy 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, just say what you hear me say,” 
the mother replied. 

Obediently, the boy bowed his head and 
murmured: “Oh, Lord, why did I invite 
those people here on a hot day like this?” 


Customer: “Have you any good after- 
shave lotion?” t Ce 7 
Druggist: “Yes. Here’s a number that 
drives the girls crazy. It smells like money.” 


“You sure look worried.” 

Man, I’ve got so many troubles that if 
anything happens to me today, it'll be at 
least two weeks before I can worry about 
aie 

° 


A minister who liked hot horseradish 
offered some to a guest at dinner. 

The guest took a big bite of food cov- 
ered with it, gulped, gagged, and_ said 
reproachfully to the church man: 

_ “I've heard many a minister preach hell 
fire, but you’re the first one I’ve met to 
serve it.” 
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Two businessmen were talking. “Is your 
advertising getting results?’ inquired the 
first. 

“It sure is!” moaned the second. “Last 
week we advertised for a night watchman 
and the next night we were robbed.” 


Visiting a prison, a social worker was 
touched by the melancholy attitude of a 
man she came upon. “My poor man,” she 
asked, “what is the length of your term?” 

“It’s all a matter of politics, lady,” he 
shrugged. “I’m the warden.” 


Wave: “Here's your ring. I love another.” 

Sailor: “Who is he?” 

Wave: “You're not going to kill him!” 

Sailor: “Heck, no! I’m going to try to sell 
him the ring.” 


Advice from a Marriage Counselor: In 
spite of the expense and loss of time, the 
bridegroom should accompany the bride on 
the honeymoon. It may be the last vaca- 
tion he will ever have. 


A backwoodsman, admiring the wonc 
of a swank hotel lobby, was particuli 
intrigued by the elevators. He watched 
a little old lady stepped into one 
disappeared behind the sliding door. , 
onds later, the elevator returned and 
stepped a stunning redhead. “Golly,” 
marveled, “I should have brought the 
lady after all.” 


Psychiatrist: “So you think you're a de 

Man: “Arf-Arf!” 

Psychiatrist: “How long have you b 
thinking you're a dog?” 

Man: “Ever since I was a puppy.” 


An elderly lady from North Carol 
zoomed past a state trooper who was cri 
ing along at a nominal speed. He g 
chase, and when he had brought her 6 
stop he asked for her driver’s license 

The. woman looked at him shar} 
“Young man,” she said, “how can If 
expected to show you my driver’s lice 
when you people keep taking it away fr 
me?” 

° 


Father, looking over report card, to sn ~ 
son: “One thing in your favor — with th 
grades, you couldn’t possibly be cheatin 


The recruit had finished his phys: 
and was being questioned by a sergez 
who asked: “Did you go to gramr 
school?” 

“Yes, sir. I also went through high sch« 
graduated cum laude from college i 
completed three years of graduate studi 

The sergeant nodded, reached for a r 
ber stamp, and slapped it on the qu 
tionnaire. It consisted of one word: “Lil 
ate!” 


“That’s the trouble with these housing projects. They all look alike.” 
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Guess who wishes youa Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
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To a seller of alpenstocks, the pulling Pulling Power 
power of an advertising medium is equal ' i 
to the number of alpenstocks sold. ass Volume 


To media men, pulling power is influ- 
enced by several interrelated factors. 
The law or formula looks like this: 


Editorial Vitality 
x 
Reader Confidence 


ql : ( ——————— 
eo 


The Chicago Tribune, with a circulation 
14 times that of any other Chicago 
newspaper, out-pulls the other papers 
by at least 3 to 1 and as much as 15 to 1. 


Chicago Tribune 


